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CLI 


THE 
Biſhop of Worcefter's Anſwer 
T O 


Mr. Locke's Letter, &7. 


SIR, 


Have ſeriouſly confider'd the Let- 

ter you were pleaſed ro ſend me, 

and I find it made up of two Parts; 

A Complaint of me, and a YVindi- 
cation of your ſelf : To both which I 
ſhall return as clear and diſtin& on An- 
ſwer, andin as few words, as the mat- 
ter will permit. 


1. As to the Complaint of me, it runs 
= through the Book, and even your 
oftſcript is full of it. 

The ſubſtance of it is, that in auſwer- 
ing Objeftions againſt the Trinity, in 
point of Reaſon, 1 produce ſeveral Paſla- 
gs out of your Eſſay of Fimnane n- 

erſtanding, as if they were intended 
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by you to that Purpoſe ; but you de- 
clare to the World, p. 150. that it was 
written by you without any Thought of 
the Controverſie between the Trinitarians 
and Unitarians ; and p. 22.4. That your 
Notions about Ideas have no Connexion 
with any Objeftions that are made by 0- 
thers againſt the Doftrine of the Trinity, 
or againſt Myſteries. And therefore you 
complain of it, as an Injury done to you, 
in —_—_— that to you, which you have 
not done, p. 95. Or at leaſt in leaving it 
ſo doubtfull, that the Reader cannot di- 
flingaiſh who is meant, p. 96. and this 
you call my peculiar way of Writing in 
this part of my Treatiſe. 

Now to give you and others fatif- 
faction as to this matter, I ſhall firſt 
give an account of the Occaſion of it, 
and then ſhew what Care I took to 
prevent Miſunderſtanding about it. 

The Occaſion was this, Being to an- 
{wer the Objettions in Point of Reaſon, 
(which had not been anſwered before) 
the firſt I mention'd, was, That it was 
above Reaſon, and therefore not to be be- 
lieved ; in an{wer to this, I propoſed 
two Things to be conlider'd; 1. What 
we underſtand by Kealon. 2. What 
Ground in Reaſon there is to rejet any 

Doctrine 
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Doctrine above it, when it is propoſed 
as a matter of Faith. 

As to the former I obſerv'd that the 
Unitarians in their late Pamphlets talk'd 
very much of clear and diſtin Ideas and 
Perceptions, and that the Myſteries of 
Faith were repugnant to them, bur ne- 
ver went about to ſtate the Nature and 
Bounds of Reaſon in fuch a manner as 
thoſe ought to have done who make it 
the Rule and Standard of what they 
are to believe. Burt I added, that a late 
Author in a Book, calld Chriſtianity 
not Myſterious, had taken upon him to 
clear this Matter, whom for that 
cauſe I was bound to conſider ; the de- 
ſign of his Diſcourſe related wholly tg 
Matters of Faith, and not to Philoſo- 
phical Speculations z (o that there canbe 
no Diſpute about his Application of 
thoſe he calls Principles of Reaſon and 
Certainty. 

When the Mind makes uſe of interme- 
diate Ideas to diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas received into 
them, this Method of Knowledge, he ſaith, 
is properly called Reaſon or Demonſtra- 
ton. 

The Mind, as he goes on, receives 
Ideas tipo ways : | 
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I. By Intromiſhon of the Senſes. 

2. By conſidering its own Operations. 

And theſe fimple and diſtinit Ideas, 
are the ſole Matter and Foundation-of all 
our Reaſoning. 

And fo all our Certainty is reſolved 
into two things, either immediate Pere 
ception, which is ſelf-Evidence, or the 
uſe of intermediate Ideas, which diſco- 
vers the Certainty of any thing dubious ; 
which is what he calls Reaſon. 

Now this I ſaid did ſuppoſe, 

* That we muſt have clear and di- 
* ſtin& Ideas of what-ever. we pretend 
* to any Certainty of in our minds (by 
* Reaſon) and that the only way to 
* attain this Certainty is by comparing 
© theſe Ideas together ; which excludes 
* all Certainty of Faith or Reaſon, 
* where we cannot have ſuch clear and 
* diſtin Ideas. 

From hence I proceeded to ſhew, that 
we could not have ſuch clear and diſtin 
Ideas, us were in the preſent 
Debate, cither by Senſation or Refietis- 
on, and conſequently. we could not at- 
tain to avy Certainty about it; for 
which, I inſtanced in the Nature of Sub- 
ſtance and Perſon, and the Diſtinition 
berween them. o 
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And by vertue of theſe Principles 1 
ſaid, © That I did aot wonder, that the 
* Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
* ſoning bad almoſt diſcarded Subſtance 
* out of the Reaſonable Part of che 
* World. Which Exprefion you tell 
me you do not underſtand. But if you 
had pleaſed to have look'd back on the 
Words juſt before, a Perſon of your 
Sagacity could not have mifled the 
Meaning T1 intended. Which are , 
* Now this is the caſe of Subſtance ; it 
©* 3s not intromitted by the Senſes, nor 
* depends upon the Operations of the 
* Mind, and cannot be within the 
* compaſs of our Reaſon. 

But you lay, That if I mean that you 
deny or doubt that there is in the World 
any ſuch thing as Subſtance, I ſhall acquit 
you of it, if I look into ſome Paſſages in 
your Book which you refer to, But this 
is not the point before us, whether you 
do own Subſtance or not 2 but whether 
by vertue of cheſe Principles, you can 
came to any Certainty of Reaſon about 
«> And 1fay, the very places you 
produce do prove the contrary ; which 
I thall ſet down in your own 
Wards, both as to Corporea! and Spiri- 
tual Subſtances. 
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When we talk or think of any particular 
fort of Corporeal Subſtance, as Horſe, 
Stone, &c. tho the Idea we have of e4- 
ther of them be but the Complication or 
Collettion of thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas of 
ſenſible Qualities which we of: to find uni- 
ted in the thing called Horſe or Stone, 


yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they 


(ſhould ſubfiſt alone, or one in another, we 
ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by 
ſome common ſubjett, which Support we 
denote by the name Subſtance, tho it be 
certain we haue no clear or diſtinit Idea 
of that thing we ſuppoſe a Support. The 
ſame happens concerning Operations of the 
Mind, viz. Thinking , Reaſoning, &c. 
which we confidering not to ſubfiſt of them- 
ſelues, nor apprebending bow they can 
belong to Body or be produced by it, we 
are apt to think theſe the Attions of ſome 
other Subſtance, which we call Spirit, 
whereby yet it is evident, that having no 
other Notion or Idea of Matter, but ſome- 
thing wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualities, 
which affedt our Senſes do jubfiſt, by ſup» 
poſing a Subſtance whereis Thinking , 
AKnqowing, Doubting, and a Power of Mev- 
we, &c. do ſubht, we have as clear a 
Nation of the Nature or Subſtance of Spi- 
rit as we have of Body, the oye won ty. 
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ed to be (without knowing what it is ) 
oo ith to thoſe bupie Ideas we 
have from without, and the other ſuppo- 
ſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) 
to be the Subſtratum to thoſe Operations 
which we experiment in our ſelves. You 
mention other places to the ſame pur- 
poſe, but theſe are ſufficient for mine. 
Theſe and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, 
you ſay intimate, that the Subſtance is 
ſuppoſed always ſomething, &c. I grant 
that you ſay over and over, that Sub- 
france is ſuppoſed ; but that is not what 
I looked for, but ſomething in the way 
of Certainty by Reaſon. Yes, you 
lay, we cannot concerve how theſe ſenſible 
Qualities ſhould ſub/i/t fm _ there- 
ore we ſuppoſe a Subſtance to ſupport 
_ fa 6g a ſuppoſing till, $a 
we cannot conceive it otherwiſe, Bur 
what Certainty follows barely from 
our not being able toConceive? Arethere 
not multitudes of Things which we are 
not able to conceive, and yet it would 
not be allowed us to ſuppoſe what we 
think fit on that account ? I could hard- 
ly concerpe that Mr. L. would have 
—_ =_ yy as bh againſt 
; muſe juppoſe Jome ut 

bnown Subſtratum in this Cale 
But 
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fo go on, That as loug as there 


us any fimple Idea, or ſenſible Quality left, 
according to my way of Arguing, Sub- 


flance cannot diſcarded , becauſe all © 


ſimple Ideas, all ſenfible Qualities carry 
with them a ſuppoſition of a Subſtratum 
to exiſt in and of a Subſtance wherein they 
inhere, What is the meaning of carry- 
ing with them a ſuppoſition of a Subſtra- 
tum and a Subſtance ? Have theſe /imple 
1deas the Notion of a Subſtance in them ? 
No, but they carry it with them, How 
ſo? Do ſenſible Qualities carry a Corpo» 
real Subſtance along with them? Then 
a Corporeal Subſtance mult be intromit- 
ted by the Senſes together with them. 
No; but they carry the Suppofetion with 
them. And truly that is burden enough 
for them. But which _—_ they car- 
ry it ? It ſeems it's only e We can- 
wot conceive it otherwiſe, What is this 
Conceiving ? It may be ſaid that it is av 
At of the Mind , not built on fimple 
Ideas, but lies in comparing the Ideas of 
Accident and Subſtance together , and 
from thence finding that an Accident muſt 
carry Subſtance with it + But this 
_ not clear it ; - the _— of Acct- 

ents are femple Ideas, and carry no- 
thing along with them ; -but the _— 
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ſion made by ſenſible Objes: and the 
Idea of ance comes in by way of 
Suppoſition with the other, ſo that it is 
not the comparing two Ideas together, 
but the ſuppofing one [des from another, 
and that a very ebſcure and confuſed one 
200, as is confelled, vis. That it ts ſome- 
thing which ſupports Accidents, and was 
found out for that ſubſtantial End. As 
appears from theſe remarkable words of 
yours. 


They whe firſt ran into the Notion of Book +. 
Accidents, as a ſort of real Beings that = 3- 
needed ſomething to inbere in,were forc'd 


to find out the word Subſtance to ſupport 
them. Had the poor Indian Philoſopher, 
but thought of this word Subſtance , be 
needed not to bave been at the trouble to 
find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tor- 
toiſe to ſupport bus Elephant. The word 
Subſtance would have done it effettually. 
And it might have been taken for as good 
an Anſwer frow as Indian Philoſopher, 
that Subſtance without knowing what it is, 
us that which ſupports the Earth, as we 
take it for a fafiew Anſwer, and good 
Dettrine from our European Philoſophers, 
that Subſtance without knowing what it is, 
is that which ſupports Accidents, What 
can be ridiculing the Notion of Sub- 
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ſtance, and the European Philoſophers 
for aſſerting it, if this be not ? I for- 
bear now your Repetition of it ; becauſe 
I ſee it doth not pleaſe you. Bur truly 
it was not to upbraid you with the bare 
Repetition as a fault in Writing (many 
of which I am too much ſenſible of my 
ſelf, to blame it in others) bur only to 
ſhew rhat it was not a ſudden Fancy, 
but a deliberate, and (as you thought) 
a lucky Similitude. 

But you ſay, Tou wonld be glad to 
hear a clearer and more diſtini# Idea of 
Subſtance, but youcan find no better in your 
own Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians. 
Are not theſe Logicians a ſort of Euro- 
pean _— , Who were deſpiſed 
ſo much before, for this very Notion of 
Subſtance > Even Burgerſdicius and San- 
derſon (whom you quote) were ſo, as 
well as many others of the dull 7ribe of 
Logicians. 

But I do not find fault with the De- 
finition of Subſtance brought by Logici- 
ans; for they do not fay, that it was 
found out only to ſupport Accidents, but 
they ſay, it firſt implies a Sub/aftence by 
it ſelf; and then that it ſupports Acci- 
dents ; But you ſay, The former implies 
0 more thay that Subſtance is a Thing or 
Being ; 
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Being ; or in ſhort, ſomething they know 
a. LA Is there no difference between 
the bare Being of a Thing, and its Sub- 
fiftence by i jel 2 | had thought Acci- 
dents or Modes of Matter which make 
ſenſible Impreſſions on us, were 7hings 
or Beings ; or elſe there could be no et- 
fe of them, but you will not ſay they 
ſubfiſt of themſelves, and are in noother 
thing as the proper ſubjxe& of them, 
and you conſels at laſt, that Subſtance 
doth imply that it is not ſupported it ſelf 
as a Mode or Accident. So that our Eu- 
ropean Philoſophers happen to be in the 
right at laſt. 

Well! = I would think it > — to : 
thought to diſcard every thing which I do 
TT yay owns Myſteries. 
Why then ſhould 1 charge others for diſ- 
carding Subſtance, becauſe they have but 
a confuſed Idea of it. This is the force 
of the Charge which I bring into as few 
words, as may be, but without the leaſt 
Intention to abate the ſtrength of ir. 

To which I anſwer, That I do not 
charge them with diſcarding the Notion 
of Subſtance, becauſe they have but an 
imperfett Idea of it ; but becauſe upon 
thoſe Principles there can be no certain 
Ideaat all of it, whereas 1 aſſert it to be 


one 
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one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas 
in our Minds, becauſe it is a Repug- 
nance to our firſt conception of Thin 

that Modes or Accidents ſhould fubſiit 
by themſelves; and therefore I faid the 
Rational Idea of Subllaace is one of the 
firſt Ideas in our Minds ; and how- 
ever imperfe&t and obſcure our Notion 
be, yet we are as certain that Subſtan- 
ces are and muſt be, as that there are 
any Beings in the World. Ferein you 
tell me you agree with me, and therefore 
you hope thu is no Objettion againſt the 
Trinity, 1 never thought it was, but 
to lay all Foundation of Certainty as to 


* matters of Faith upon clear and diſtinift 


Ideas, which was the Opinion I op- 
poſed, does certainly overthrow all My- 
fteries of Faith, and excludes the No- 
tion of Subſtance out of Rational Diſ- 
courſe, which at length you apprehend 
to have been my meaning, 

But, ſay you, if any aſſert, that we 
can have no Ideas but from Senſation or 
Refletion, you declare, that this is not 
your Opinion. [am very glad of it: And 
I will do you all the Right I can in this 
matter. But we muſt take your Mean- 
ing from your own words. And there 
are three Particulars you expreſs it in. 


(1.) That 


- 


- 
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(t.) That your Meaning was, to fig p. 5. 


nifie all thoſe Complex Ideas of Modes, 
Relations, and ſpecifick Subſtances, which 
the Mind forms out of fimple Ideas. So 
that theſe /deas are allowed by you al- 
though they come not by Sen/ation or 
Reflettion. - But is not the Notion of 
particular Subſtances a Complex Idea , 
becauſe it is a Complication of fimple I- 
deas, as will preſently appear from your 
own words ; but all fmple Ideas come 
in by Senſation and Reflettion. But you 
may fay the Combination of them to make 
one Idea, is an Att of the Mind, and ſo 
this Idea ts not from Senſation or Refletli- 
on. It ſeems then, the Mind hath a 
Power to form one Complex 1dea out of 
many frmple ones, and this makes a true 
Idea of a particular Subſtance not coming 
in by Senſation or Reflettion. But I am 
ſtill to ſeek, how this comes to make an 
Idea of Subſtance; 1 underſtand it very 
well to be a Complex Idea of ſo many Ac- 
cidents put together ; but I cannot un- 
derſtand, how a Complex Idea of Acci- 
dents (ſhould make an Idea of Subſtance. 
And till you do this you are as far as 
ever from a true /dea of Subſtance, not- 
withſtanding your Complex Ideas. 


( 2.) Tou 
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(2.) Tou never ſaid that the general 
Idea of Subſtance comes in by Senſation 
or Reflefion. And if there be any Ex- 
preſſions that ſeem to aflert it to be by a 
Complication of fimple Ideas, (and not 
by Abſtrafting and Inlarging them) be- 
cauſe we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a 
Subſtratum; it ought to be look'd on 
as a ſlip of the Pen, or a Negligence of 
Expreſſion. In which Caſes, 1 think no 
Man ought to be ſevere. But wasthere 
not too much occaſion given for others 
to think , that the /dea of particular 
Subſtance was only a Complication of fim- 
ple Ideas ; and becauſe al frmple Ideas 
do come in, you lay , only by Senſation 
and Refieftion, therefore all the Ideas 
of particular Subſtance (which is but a 
C I of them) muſt either come 
in thoſe ways, or elſe we can have no 
true Idea of particular Subſtaxce at all ? 

So that there are Two things, where- 
in you are very far from giving Satis- 
tation. 

1. That alchough you ſay, That the 
Idea of Subſtance in general i made by 
Abſtrattion; yet you add, That all the 
Ideas we have of particular diſtinft Sub- 
ſtances are nothing but ſeveral Combina-» 
tions of ſimple Ideas. From whence it 
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is plain, that according to your repeat- 
ed Aſſertions,, we can have no /dea of 
particular and diſtinit Subſtances, but 
what is made up of a Complication of 
fimple Ideas : and although there may 
be ſome abſtracted Notion or general 
Idea of Subſtance,” which is only an a&t 
of the Mind, yet there is no real Idea of 
any particular Subſtance, but what is 
a Complication of ſimple Ideas. And 


that a Man hath no other Idea of any _ z, 
Subſtance, let it be Gold or Florſe, Iron, $c8. 6. 


Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has 
barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which he 
ſuppoſes to inhere with a ſuppoſition of 
ſuch a Subſtratum, as gives as it were a 
ſupport to thoſe (Qualities or fimple Ideas, 
which he has obſerved to exiſt united to- 
gether. Theſe are. your own words ; 
and what can the meaning of them be, 
but that we neicher have nor can have 
any Idea of a particular Subſtance, but 
only with reſpet to the fmple Ideas 
which make it up; and theſe being /ex- 
fible Qualities, there is no ſuch thing as 
an Idea of Subtance, but only a ſuppoſi- 
tion of a Subſtratum to ſupport Acci- 
dents, 
2. That although the Idea of Subſtance 
be made doubtful by attributing it only 
B to 
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to our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe 


ſome Subſtratum ; yet the Being of Sub- 
france is not. How is this poſlible? Is 


not the Being doubtrfull if the 7dea be ; | 


and all our Certainty come in by Ideas ? 
No, (ay you, the Being would not be ſha- 
ken, if we had no Idea of Subſtance at 
all. What | not as to our XAnowledge ? 
But you fay, there are many things in 
Nature of which we have no Ideas. And 
can we have any Certainty of Reaſon 
as to thoſe things 2 For about that our 
debate is, viz. What Certainty we can 
have as to Subſtance, if we can have no 


Idea of it? So that the Being of Sub- | 


ſtance on theſe Principles is far from be- 
ing ſafe and ſecure as to us, when we 


It. 

But you have yet a farther diſtini- 
on to bring off the /dea of Subſtance ; 
tor you ſay, 

(3.) That the Idea of Subſtance is a 
Relative Idea. For the mind can frame 
to it ſelf Ideas of Relation, and percei- 
wing that Accidents cannot ſubfiſt of them- 
ſelves, but have a neceſſary Connexion 
with Inherence or being ſupported, which 
being a Relative Idea, it frames the Cor- 
relative of a Support, which 1 ——_ 


have fo lame an account of the Idea of © 
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And now I think we have all that is 
ſaid in Defence of the /dea of Subſtance ; 
viz. That there is a Complex, Abſtrafted 
and Relative Idea of it ; which is deri- 
ved from the femple Ideas got by Senſa- 
tion or Refleftion. But this Relative 4b- 
ftirafted Idea is confeſled to be an obſcure, 
indiſtinft, vague Idea of Thing or Some- 
thing ; and is all that is left to be the 
poſitive Idea, which hath the Relation of 
a Support or Subſtratum to Modes or Acct- 
dents: And that what Idea we have of 
particular and diſtinit Subſtances is no- 
thing bat a Complication of fimple Ideas 
with the ſuppoſition of a Subſtratum or 
Support. 

Theſe being the Conceſſions and Di- 
ftinftions you make in this Matter, I 
muſt now return to the Occafion of this 
Debate, which was, whether the ground 
of our Certainty, as to the Nature of 
Subſtance can be reſolved into the fem- 
ple Ideas we receive in by Senſation or 
Refleftion. The queſtion is not, Whether 
you doubt or deny any ſuch Being as Sub- 
ſtance in the World? nor whether the 
Notion you have of it be clear and di- 
ſtint» for you confeſs it is not ; bur 
the point in debate is, What Certainty 
we can have of the Nature of Subſtance 
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from the ſimple Ideas we have by Sen- 
ſation or Refleftion > And here the que- 
ſtion is not, Whether the mind cannot +. 
form Complex and Abſtratted general 
Ideas from thoſe imple Ideas ? But whe- 
ther thoſe fimple Ideas are the Foundati- 
on of our Knowledge and Certainty as to 
the Nature of Subſtance ? 

For you affirm over and over (if I 
P. 18, 23, may have leave toſay ſo) That the fim- 
24-36, 37» ple Ideas we have by Senſation and Re- 

fleftion are the Foundation of all our Know- 

P.8. ledge. And yet that the Ideas we have 
of particular diſl init Subſtances are no- 
thing but ſeveral Combinations of fimple 
Ideas of Accidents. 

Which being ſuppoſed, I think it no 
hard matter to make it appear that we ? 
cannot come to any Certainty as to the | 
Nature of Sub\lance in this way of Ideas. | 
For, 

t. The ſimple Ideas afford no ground 
of Certainty any farther than as tothem- 
ſelves. Outward Olbjes make an im- 
preſſion on our Senſes ; and all the Cer- 
tainty we have by them is that our 
Senſes are (o and fo affeted by them; 
but what that is in thoſe Objes which 
produces thoſe Efſefts in us, theſe /im- 
ple Ideas do not acquaint us. For = 
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old or new Doctrine of Qualities may 
be true, notwithſtanding any Effect of 
theſe fmple Ideas upon us; for the ſame 
effets would be whether there be real 
Qualities in the Objefts, or only a power 
to make ſuch Impreſſions on us, which 
we fancy to be Qualities without us. 
And fo for our inward Perceptions ; we 
certainly know, that we have a Power 
of Thinking, Doubting, Conſidering, 
&c. theſe fimple Ideas we are very cer- 
tain of ; but whether theſe Perceptions 
come from a Material or Immaterial 
Subſtance, you fay, cannot be certainly 
known by theſe fimple Ideas : for you 
think Matter may be fo refined and mo- 
dified as to produce them. Now it is 
a very ſtrange thing to me, that Men 
of Underſtanding thould make theſe 
fimple Ideas the Foundation of all our 
Knowledge and Certainty ; and yet, that 
we ſhould be able to attain to no Cer- 
tainty at all by them, from whence they 
proceed. For if theſe 7deas were in- 
tended for the means of our attaining to 
any Certainty, this would be the firſt 
thing we ſhould know by them. Ir is 
not diſtinguiſhing Primary and Seconda- 
ry ties will help us out here, For 
theſe ſenſible Qualities of Bodies, which 

B 3 ariſe 
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ariſc from the firſt, viz. Bulk, Figure, Tex- 
ture and Motion of Parts, do not carry any 
evidence along with them that they are 
not Relemblances of ſomething in the 
Objects as well as the Primary. It is 
very caſie to affirm, That there is in 
Truth nothing in the Objedts themſelves, 
but only Powers'to produce various Senſa- 
tions in us : but | intend not to diſpute 
whether it be ſo or not ; all that I obs 
ſerve, is, that there have been Philoſo» 
phers, both European and others, of a- 
nother opinion ; and rhat theſe fmple 
Ideas, which are ſaid ro be the only 
Foundation of our Knowledge, do not help 
us one jot in the Diſcovery, For itis 
confeſſed by your felt, 7That Senſation 
diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure or Mo- 
tion of Parts in the Produttion of ſeufible 
Qualities, nor can Reaſon ſhew how Bodies 
by their Bulk, Figure and Motion ſhould 
produce in the Mind the Ideas of Blew,Tel- 
low, &c. How then are theſe femple Ideas 
the Foundation of our Knowledge and Cer- 
tainty, when by them we can diſcover 
nothing of the true cauſes of thoſe Im- 
preſſions which are made upon us? And 
you own, That the Ideas of Senſation 
are often correfled by Fudgment, and that 
ſo inſenſibly, that we are apt to miſtate 

one 


( 23) 
one for the other ; (o that theſe ſimple 
Ideas are but a very ſlippery and un- 
certain Foundation for our Xnowledge, 
unleſs Reaſon and Judgment be watch- 
full to prevent the Errors we are liable 
to in the /deas of Senſation Bur if no 
more be meant by the fmple Ideas that 
come in by Senſation or Reflettion, and their 
being the Foundation of our Knowledge, 
but that our Notions of Things come 
in either from our Senſes or the Exer- 
ciſe of our Minds: As there is nothing 
extraordinary in the Diſcovery, fo [ 
am far enough from oppoſing that, 
wherein I think all Mankind are agreed. 
But when new Terms are made uſe of 
by ill men to promote Scepticiſm and 
Infidelity, and to overthrow the Myſte- 
ries of our Faith, we have then Reaſon 
to enquire into them, and to examine 
the Foundation and Tendency of them. 
And this was the true and only Reaſon of 
my looking into this way of Certainty 
by Ideas, becauſe I found it applied to 
ſich Purpoſes. 

(2.) The Idea of particular Subſtances 
being only the Complication of many /im- 
ple Ideas, can give no greater Founda- 
tion of Knowledge or Certainty- than 
thoſe fmp/e /deas of which it conſiſts. 
B 4 Which 
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Which is fo clear of it ſelf, that 1 
ſhall not go about ro prove it. But 
that you make the Ideas of particular 

P. 58,10, Subſtances to be no other, is plain from 
30. the ſeveral places before mention'd, pro- 
daced by your ſelf in this Book. So 

that as to the Notion of particular Sub- 
ances, we can find no Foundation of 
Knowledge or Certainty at all from the 

Ideas. It cannot be denied, that you 

joyn the ſuppoſition of a Subſtratum with 

this Complication of imple Ideas ; but we 

muſt take notice that you place the /- 

dea of particular and diſtinit Subſtances 

in that Complication, and only reſerve the 
ſuppoſition of the Subſtratum, as a gene- 

ral confuſed unknown thing, which 
makes no part of the 7dea, but is only 

kept at a dead lift to ſupport Accidents. 
Your words are, When we talk or think 

P.6. of any particular fort of Corporeal Sub- 
ſtance, as Horſe, Stone, &c. tho' the I- 

dea we have of either of them be but the 
Complication or Collettion of thoſe ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, we uſe 

to find united in the thing called Horſe or 

Stone : then follows, Tet we ſuppoſe them 
exiſting in ſome common Subjeth, &c. $0 

that the /dea was compleat before the 

p.%. ſuppoſition. And again, Wpatever - 
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[ the ſecret Nature of $ ubſtance in general, 
t all the Ideas we have Z particular Sub. 
r ſtances are nothing but ſeveral Combinati- 
n ons of ſimple Ideas. Can any thing be 
- plainer? Yet there follows, Co-exiſting 
q in ſuch, though unknown cauſe of their 7/- 
- wion, as makes the whole ſub/iſt of it ſelf. 
f Here we have till an unknown Support, 


but madeno part of the /dea it ſelf. In 
another place, the /dea of Subſtance is 

faid to be a Complication of many Ideas B hs 
together, becauſe not imagining how theſe ** 
fimple Ideas can ſubfiſt by themſelves, we 
accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Sub- 
ftratum which we call Subſtance. And 

this is ſaid to be the Notron of pure Sub- 

fance in general, and not of any parti- $:Q 2,3,4 
cular Subſtance, which conſiſts in a Com- 
plication only of fimple Ideas. 

3-) The Relative Idea of Subſtance 
ariſing from the neceſſary Support of Ac- 
cidents is \@ mere effet of Reaſon and 
Judgment, and no effet of any ſimple 
Ideas. For it ariſes from nothing ſug- 
gue by the /deas of Senſation or Re- 

1on, but it comes only from the 
Mind it ſelf. Becauſe, as I faid before, 
it is a Repugnancy to our firſt Conce- 
ption of Things, that Modes or Acci- 
dents ſhoyld ſubſiſt by themſelyes. Hot 
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which of the fmple Ideas is this built 
upon 2 You tell me, Tow fay the ſame 
thing, and quote thefe Words of yours ; 


22. And I ſay, Becauſe we cannot concerve 


how femple Ideas of ſenſible Qualtties ſhould 
ſubſiſt alone, or one in another, we ſup- 
poſe them exiſting in and ſupported by 
ſome common Subjeft, But you have not 
told me, how this is founded on the 
femple Ideas , which was your main 
point ; Tou boaſt, you ſay, of my Agree- 
ment with you herein: | wiſh we mi 

as well agree in all other things under 
Debate ; but why did you not inform 
me, how you came to this, by your 
fimple Ideas ; and what ſteps and pro» 
grels you made in the Complication of 
your frmple Ideas before you came to it. 
For truly, I ſhould have found ſome 
difficulty in it, fince you make the /dea 
of a particular Subſtance a Complication of 
many (imple Ideas : for if it be fo, how 
could a Complication of fimple Ideas, 
which cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves , 
make the /dea of a Subſtance which doth 
ſubſiſt by it ſelf? This looks a little un- 
towardly in the way of Xnowledge and 
Certainty. But there is no help for it, 
a Subſtratum muſt be ſuppoſed to ſupport 
theſe unlucky Accidents. Let it be A 

k 
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then. How came we to know that 
theſe Accidents were ſuch feeble things ? 
What femple Ideas inform d you of it? 
If none, then it is to be hoped there is 
ſome other way to attain Xnowledge and 
Certainty in this matter. No; you tell 
me, there is no need of any other way, 
but this of /deas. How ſo? Your 
words are theſe, The general indetermi- 
ned Idea of Something, is by the bſtra- 
Hion of the mind Sand alſo from the 
fimple Ideas of Senſation and Refleition. 
But alas! We are not upon the general 
indetermined Idea of ſomething ; but up- 
on the particular 1dea of diſtintt Subſtan- 
ces, which is granted not to be by 44- 
ftration, but by a Complication of ſimple 
Ideas. So that this is quite oft from 
the matter. But as to your general ab- 
_ [dea, 1 have ſomething farther 
to lay . 

(4) A general Abftrated Idea of Sub- 
ſtance is no real Subſtance, nor 2 true I- 
dea of one, if particular Subſtances be no- 
thing but a Complication of fimple [deas. 


. For you ſay, That the Mind by Abſtra- 


tion from the poſitive ſimple Ideas got by 
Senſation or Refleftion comes to the gene- 
ral Relative Idea of Subſtance. If then 
the general /deg be raiſed from the /im- 

ple 
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ple Ideas, and thoſe fimple Ideas make 
that of particular and diftinit Subſtances 
only by Complication, then the general 
Idea of Subſtance can be nothing but an 
Abſtrafted Complication of thele fimple 
Hdeas, or elſe it is not by Abſtration 
from the fmple Ideas. But 1 donot de- 
ny that there is a general Nature of Sub- 
ſtance, which is as real as a general Idea 
can be, and it isthat, which makes any 
particular Subſtance be what it is in its 
own Nature without reſpe& to Indivi- 
dual Modes and Properties. And al- 
though this general Subſtance doth not 
exiſt of it ſelf, yet it doth really exiſt 
in the ſeveral Individuals that belong to 
its kind ; and the ſeveral kinds of par- 
ticular Subſtances are really diſtinguiſh- 
ed from each other, not merely by fm- 
ple Ideasof ſenſible Qualities, but by their 
inward Frame and Conſtitution : as the 
Subſtance of a Man is from that of a 
Horſe or a Tree. For it is ridiculous 
to imagine, that theſe really differ from 
each other only as Individuals of the ſame 
ſort uader the general Abſtrafted Idea 
of Subſtance. And if there be Subſtances 
of ſeveral kinds really different from 
each other, an account muſt be given, 
not only of the general Notion of a Sub+ 

ſtratum 
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ftratum for Accidents, but of the ſpecifick 

Nature k different Subſtances, = where- 

in the difference of the unknown Support 

lies, as to the Modes and Accidents of 

their kinds, which I deſpair of ever ſce- 

ing done by the imple Ideas of Senſati- 

on and Re flettion. And your ſelf contels, 

That we have no Idea of Abſlratt Sub- wry 
flance ; and that by the Complex Idea of 
ſenſible Qualities, we are as far from the 
Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if we 
knew nothing at ad. 

And now I freely leave the Reader to 
judge whether this be a tolerable Ac- 
count of the /dea of Subſtance by Senſa- 
tion or Refleftion, and whether I deſerve 
ſo much to be complained of, for ex- 
poſing the unreaſonableneſs of laying 
the Foundation of all our Certainty and 
Knowledge upon ſimple Ideas which we re- 
ceive by Senſation or Refleflion. 

But before I proceed further, it will 
be proper hcre to take notice how you 
juſtifie your —_— Subſtance from the 
Ety of the Word ; which, fay you; F®-4 
us ſtanding under or upholding. | told 
you. very little weight is to be laid on a 
bare Grammatical Etymology , when 
the Word is otherwiſe uſed by the beſt 
Authors for the Eſſence of a thing ; and 
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I named Cicero and Quinttilian; end the 
Greek Word imports the ſame. But 
ſtill you fay, it is derived a ſubſtando ; 
and you tell us your opinion, That if 
P. 44 we knew the Original of Words, we ſhould 
be much helped to the Ideas they were 
firſt applied to and made to land for. If 
you mean the true Ideas of them, I muſt 
beg leave to differ in my opinion, and 
my Reaſon is this, becauſe Words were 
uſed before men came to form Philoſo- 
phical Notions or /deas of Things; and 
therefore they were forced to make uſe 
of Words applied in another Senſe ; or 
elſe to coin Words on to expreſs 
their own (asCicero doth, as Qua- 
lities, Fvidence, Comprehenſion, &c.) 
So that if ſabſtare were uſed in another 
Senſe before, it doth not follow, that 
it ought to be ſo, when we enquire into 
the true /deas of Things. But one of 

the beſt Criticks of the Latin T 
in our Ape, hath told us, that ſub/fantia 
Voſl. Ery. is fo called, quia per ſe ſubtat. And 
_Y ſubftare is uſed by Terence, not for fland- 
_ ing under, but for being fledfaſt, Metuo 
ut ſubſtet hoſpes. But as to your gene- 
ral Obſervation ; I think there are very 
few Words uſed in the Philoſophical 
Language of the Romans, but whar —_ 
taken 
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taken off from the original Senſe they 
were 


applied to ; as Perſoga was firſt 
taken for a Man in Maſquerade, Genus 
for a Pedegree, Species for a Sight, from 
Specio, ny Virtus for manly 
anddiſtinguiſh'd from Probity. Sit vir- 
tus etiam non Probitate minor. Ovid. de 
Pont. l.3. And fo Avima was firſt ta- 
ken for the Breath in the Body, as well 
as Spiritus, Thence Yarro ſaith, Their 
Anceſtors, although they eat Leeks and 
Onions, yet were bene animati, had uo ill 
Breath ; and thence Animam agere and 
efflare, ſaith Cicero; and. from Anima, 
he faith, came Animus, by which they 
underſtood the Mind ; Hinc Animus ad 
inteligentiam tributus, faith Varro ; and 
many others of a like Nature. But I 
ſhall only add one more, and that is 
the Name of Zdea, fo very often uſed 
by your ſelf and others of late. I wiſh we 
been told the original uſe of it, and 
how it was firſt applied, that we might 
berter judge of the true of it 
now when {ſo much Weight is Kid up- 
on it. I find in Thucydides, who was Thucyd. 
an accurate Writer, and underſtood the |; $3392 
true Senſe of Words, that an /dea is 1. 3. p.184 
uſed by him for an Appearance and Shew 
without Reality, as when he faith, 7hat 
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the Athenians in dealing with the Sicili- 
ans, made we of the ſame Idea which 
they had done before. Where it can figs 
viſe nothing but what he calls before a 
Pretence. But when the Philoſophers 
came to uſe this Word, they applied it 
to another Senſe; Plato made uſe of 
it to ſignific the true Exemplars or Mo- 
dels of Things, according ro which the 
ſeveral ſorts of them were framed and 
diſtinguiſhed. This Notion he had, as 
many others, from the Pythagoreans, 
but what they Myſtically called Numbers 
he called /deas. But 1dea in its original 
Senſe from the Erymology of it, is de- 
rived from Seeing, and fo the natural 
Senſe of it is prong Fs from 
thence it came to ſignifie the /mpreſſion 
made in us from our Senſes ; and thence 
it was carricd to the general Notion of a 


thing, and from thence by Metaphyfiw" 
cal and abſtracted Speculations to the 3 
Original Exemplars of particular Eſfens 


ces, which were Simple and Cnifarm 
and not liable ro thole Changes which 
viſible Objects are ſubject ro. So E3- 
cero tells us, Plato formed his Notion of 
Idea, which he would by no means al- 
low to any Reprefgntation made by our 
Senſes, which are-dul, heavy, m— 
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and imperfet either by the Minutene/s, 
or Diſtance, or Mutability of the Objedts ; 


nied any true grounds of Certainty to 
be laid in the /deas we have by our Sen- 
ſes, which can only afford ground for 
Probability (not as to the bare Objeds) 
but as tothe Notions we take from them, 
But all Knowledge and Certainty was 
placed in the a&tsof the Mind (Scienti- 
am nuſquam eſſe cenſebant nift in animi no- 
tionibus atque rationibus) 4. e. in exami- 
ning and comparing, not the bare /deas, 
but the Definitions of things ; and from 
theſe, judging of the Truth and Cer» 
tainty of them. And if our /deas of 
things be ſo few, ſo ſuperficial, and ſo 
imperfe as you confels them to be; if 
we are ſo much to ſeek, as to the Con- 
nexios. of Ideas, and the finding out 
proper intermediate Ideas, 1 am afraid 
this way of. p_ Ideas will 
come ta,yery little at laſt. And fo buy 
Agreement and Diſagreement of Ideas will 
have the Fate of the Stoicks Criterion of 
Truth, which only mulciplied Diſputes, 
but ended none. Never any men talked 
more of Certainty than they ; and they 
boaſted of their Diſcoveries of the 7rue 
grounds of it : and the queſtion then 
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was not about a Criterion of the bare 
Exiſtence of things ; (about which they 
allow'd rhe Ju 

be ſufficient, and the /deas from them 
to be true ; ) Nor was it about a Crite- 
rion for the Aftions of Life, tor which 
they thought Probability or Opinion (uf- 
ficient ; but it was about finding out 
fuch a mark of truth in the Ideas of our 
Minds as could not agree to a Falſhood, i. 
e. ſuch an Impreſſion or Signature, as Ci- 
it, as appear d in that 


Lucul.c.6. which was, which could not be found in 


that which was not, And this was cal- 
led Yiſum, or a true Idea ; his words 
are, (uale igitur viſum ? quod ex eo quod 
eſſet, ficut eſſet, impreſſum eſt, fignatum, 

ellum., The Greeks called it a Com- 


ebenfrve Idea, which they compared 
to Light, which diſcovers it ſelf as well 
as But when they came 
to te pi with particular difficul- 
ties about the Natures of Things, they 
were never able to make out that infal- 
lible mark of Truth in their Idea; and 
yer this was a more likely way to have 
tound it, than to place the grounds of 
Certainty in the comparing the Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement of Ideas, unleſs 
it could be made out that we _ 
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full tock of /deas, and are able to di- 
ſcern and make out the Connexion of them 
with one another. For if we fail in ci- 
ther of thele, the talking of Ideas and 
comparing thoſe which we have will 
do us little ſervice in finding out of 
Truth. 

But I confeſs, the deſign in general 
. ſo good, that it's pity that it ſhould 

to ſo many ObjeQions ; and 

= that it ſhould be abuſed to 

hd pct But my joyning 

—o—n with another's 4þp cation, 1s 

that which hath given you fo much Of- 
fence as to make you think it 

to publiſh this Leeter for your Yiadica- 

ton. 

2. I come therefore now to ſhew the 
Cave I took £o prevent being miſ-under- 
ſtood ; which will beſt appear by my 
own Words, © I muſt do that right 
* to the Ingenious Author of the Efay 

* of Humane Underſtanding , ( from 
« whence thele Notions are borrow'd 
< to ſerve other purpoſes than he intend- 
« Spirienal and Coporeal Sabiances 0 
« be alike. It was too plain, that the 


bold Writer againſt the Myſteries 
Faithtook his _ and Eapction 


(36) 
thence, and what could be faid 
4 for your Vindication, than that 


dd them? And the 
te Plural Number was 
{o often uſed Þþ -. was becauſe he 
built upon thoſe which Ite imagin'd had 
teen your grounds, and{ my buſineſs 
was to ſhew that thoſe Expreſſions of 
yours, which ſeemed moſt to .countes 
nance his method of Proceeding could 
not give any reaſonable Satisfation. 


. But you ſay, Tou do not place Certainty 


only in clear and diſlinit Ideas; but in 
the clear and viſible Connettion of any of 
our Ideas, And Certainty of Knowledge, 
you tell us, 7s to perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed 
in any Fropofition. Whether this be s 
true account of the Certainty of Know- 
ledge or not, will te preſently conſfi- 
der'd. But it is very poſlible he might 
miſtake or miſapply your Notions ; bur 
there is roo much reaſon to believe, he 
thought them the ſame, and we have 
no realon to be; ſorry, that he hath gi- 
ven you this occaſion for the explaining 
your Meaning, and for the Vindication 
of your (colt in the matters you appre- 
hend I had charged you with: And if 

your 
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your Anſwer doth not come fully up in 
all things to what I could wiſh, yerl am 
glad to find that in general you own 
the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, and 
the Scriptures to be the Foundation and 
Rule of it. For thus you conclude your 
Book, in the laſt Paragraph of the / o/- 
fſeript. The Holy Scripture is to me, 


and always will be the conſtant Guide of * 


my Aſſent, and I ſhall always hearken to 
it, as containing infallible Truth relati 
to things of the higheſt Concernment. 4 
I wiſh I could ſay there were no Myſteries 
in it ; I acknowledge there are to me, and 
1 fear always will be. But where I want 
the Evidence of things, there yet is ground 
enough for me to believe, becauſe God 
hath ſaid it : And I ſhall preſently con- 
demnu and quit any Opinion of mine, as 
ſoon as I am ſhewn that it is contrary to 
any Revelation in the Holy Scripture. 
Which Words ſeem to exprels ſo much 
of a Chriſtian Spirit and Temper, that 
| cannot believe you intended to give 
any advantage to the Enemies of the 
Chriſtian Faith ; but whether there hath 
not been too juſt occaſion for them to 
arply them in that manner is a thing 
very fit for you to conſider. Forin an 
age wherein the Myſteries of Faith are 
C3 fs) 


P 216. 


Book 4. 


Ch.6, 


beft. 3- 


2 4 
ſo much expoſed by the Pr of 
Scepticiſm and Infidelity, it is a thiwg of 
dangerous conſequence to ſtart fuch 
new methods of Certainty as are apt to 
leave mens minds more doubtfull than 
before; as will ſoon appear from your 
own Conceſſions. For if the ground of 
Certainty be reſolved into the Agreement 
and Diſagreement of the Ideas as expreſſed 
in any Propoſition ; is it not natural e- 
nough from hence to infer, that from 
whenceſoever this Propofition comes, I 
muſt judge of it by the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas contained in 
it: You make « Diſtinction between 
the Certainty of Truth and the Certainty 
of Knowledge. The former you fay, 
hs when Words are ſo put together in 
Propo;itions as exattly to expreſs the A- 


greement or Diſagreement of the Ideas 


they ſtand for : and the Jatter, When we 
perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas, as expreſſed in any Propoſition. 
But our queſtion about Cerrainty muſt 
relate to what we perceive, and rhe means 
we have to judge of the Truth and 
Falſhood of Things as they are 
to us; which you tell us, Is by the 4- 
greement or Diſagreement of the Ideas in 
the Propoſition. And in another pow 
f- 
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Where-ever we perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreemext of any of our Ideas, there 
» certain Knowledge ; and when ever we 
are ſure thoſe Ideas agree with the Reali- 

of Things, there i certain real Know- 
k ze : and then conclude, / think I have 
ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, real 
Certainty, confiſts, which, what-ever it 
was to others, was, I confeſs, to me here- 
tofore, one of thoſe Deſiderata which I 
found great want of. So that here is 
plainly a new Method of Certainty 
owned, and that placed in the Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement of Ideas. But 
the Author already mention'd, profeſles 
togo upon the ſame grounds, and there- 
fore it was neceflary for me to examine 
them. 

He faith, That the fimple and diſtin 
Ideas we receive by Senſation and Refle- 
Hion are the ſole Matter and Foundation 
of all our Reaſoning ; and that our Xnow- 
ledge is in Effett nothing elſe but the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 

our Ideas. And that where our Per- 
ception is not immediate, our Certainty 
comes from the clear and viſible Connexion 
of Ideas. For he laith, That if the Con- 
wexion of all the intermediate Ideas be 
not indubitable, we can have no Certainty. 


C 4 Wherein 
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Wherein now do his grounds of Cer- 
tainty differ from yours 2 

But he applies them to other Purpoſes. 
I grant he doth ſo, and that was it which 
I had ſaid for your Vindication. But 
the queſtion now is, whether your ge- 
neral expreſſion had not given him too 
much occaſion for it ? 

Ir is true, that Ch 3. he diſtinguiſhes 
the means of Information from the ground 
of Perſwafron; and he reckons all Au- 
thoritv Divine as well as ZHuman among 
the means of _—_— : and theground 
of Ferſwafrion he makes to be nothing 
but Evidence ; and this Evidence, he 
faith, lics in our /deas, Ch. 4. in the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of them, p. 19. 
and he places Certainty in our clear Per- 
ceptions of thu Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, which 'you call clear and wifible 
Connexion of Ideas. And wherein then 
lies the difference as to the grounds of 
Certainty ? 

But his deſign is to overthrow the My- 
fleries of Faith. 

This is too true. But upon what 
grounds 2 Is it not upon this Principle, 
that aur Certainty depends upon the clear 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas in any Propoſition. _ 

ex 
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'= | *let the Propofition come to us either 


by Human or Divine Autbority : If our 
s. 3 Certainty depends upon this, we can 


h be no more certain, than we have clear 
It Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
2 ment of the Ideas contained in it ; and (o 
0 he thought he had reaſon to reject all 
Myſteries of Faith, which are contain» 
eS ed in Propoſitions, upon your grounds 
'd of Certain'y. 
U- But you fay, you own the infalli- 


g Ble Truth of the Scriptures, and that 
id where you want the Evidence of Things 
8 there is greund enough for 0. to be- 


1C lieve, becauſe God hath ſaid it. | do'* 
1 verily believe you, becauſe | have a tar 
9. greater Opinion of your Sincerity and 
_ Integrity than I ſee reaſon for, as to the 
= other Perſon who pretends mightily to 
le own the Authority of Scripture at the 
en ſame time when he undermines it. For 


of his Words are, The Authority of Grd or 

Divine Revelation is the Manifeſlation of 
ſy- Truth by Truth it ſelf, to whom it is im- 

poſſible to lye, p. 16. But when he 
at comes to ſtate the point, how far we 
le, are to believe upon Divine Revelation, 
ar he hath theſe Words, Sef. 2. ch. x. #. 
re 10, The natural Reſult of what hath 
WW been ſaid is, 7hat to believe the Divinity 
ex of 
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of Scriptare, or the Senſe of any Paſſage 
thereof without rational Proofs, and an 
evident Conſiſtency is a blameable Credu- 
lity, and a temerarian Opinion ordinarily 
grounded upon an ignorant and wilfull Diſ- 
poſition. And in the next Chapter he 
faith, That Revelation is not a neceſſi- 
tating Motive, but a mean of Infor- 
mation. Not the bare Authority of him 
that ſpeaks, but the clear Conception [ 
form of what he ſays is the ground of my 
Perſwafion. And again, Whoever re- 
wveals any thing, his words muſt be intebi- 
ible, and the matter poſſible. This rule 
ds good, let God or Man be the Reveal- 
er. As for unintelligible Relations, we 
can no more believe them from the Reve- 
lation of God, than from that of Man. Set. 

2, Ch. 2. n. 16. p. 42. 

But what are all theſe things to you, 
who own, That where you want the E- 
wvidence of things, the Authority of Re- 
velation is ground enough for you to believe. 
I do not impute them to you, but [ 
muſt ſay, that he alledges no ground 
for his ſayings but your ground of Cer- 
rainty : For in the ſame Page he faith, 
That = conceived Ideas of things are the 
only ſubjets of Believing, Denying, Ap- 
pd an, and every other aft of the under- 

ſtanding. 
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| ſtanding. All the difference we ſee is, 


that he applies that to Propofitions in 
Scripture, which you affirm'd of Prope- 
fitions in general, viz. that our Certain- 
ty upon the clear Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas contained in them. But I ſhall do 
you all the Right I can, as to this mat- 
ter, by ſhewing what Reaſon I had to 
ſay, that your Notions were turn'd to 0 
ther purpoſes than you intended them, and 
that 1 make appear from ſeveral 
paſhges in the ſame Book. 


1. You own the great Defects of B. + <3. 
Humane Knowledge , notwithſtanding *** *+ 


the fimple Ideas we have by Senſation 
or Refletion. And from theſe things, 
1. The Paucity and ImperfeQtion of 
our Ideas in general ; becauſe our Senſa- 
tion and RefleQion 1 goes ſo little a way 
in reſpe of the vaſt extent of the Uni- 
verſe; and the infinite Power and Wiſ- 
dom of the Creator of it : So that what 
we ſee in the intellectual and ſenfible 
World, holds no proportion to what 
m_ not: and —_— reach 
with our Eyes or our of Ci- 
ther of them, is but a point, almoſt no- 


thing in compariſon of the reſt. 


2. The 


Seft. 2 
Oc. O 
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2. The want of Ideas which we are 
capable of, becauſe although we have 
Ideas in general of Bulk, Figure and Mo- 
tion; yet we are to (eek as to the par- 
ticulars of them in the greateſt part of 
the Bodies of the Univerſe; although 
we daily fee their Efftets. And that 
becauſe of the Diſtance and Remore- 
ne(s of ſome, and the Minuteneſs of o- 
thers, and therefore we cannot come to 
a ſcientifical Knowledge in Natural 
Things, much leſs to that of Spiritual 
Beings, of which we have only ſome 
few and ſuperficial /deas. 

3- Want of a diſcoverable Connexi- 
on between thole Ideas we have. Be- 
cauſe the Mechanical Aﬀections of Bu- 
dies have no Afﬀeaity at all with the 
Ideas they produce in us; there being 
no conceivable Connexion between any 
Impulſe of any fort of Body, and any 
Perception of any, Colour or Smell 
which we find in our Minds. And to 
the Operations of our Minds upon our 
Bodies are unconceiveable by us; And 
the Coherence and Continuity of Parts 
of Matter; and the original Rules and 
Communication of Motion, are ſuch as 
we can diſcover no natural Connexion 
with any Ideas we have. 

4- Want 


. 


U 
* 
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| 4. Want of finding out fuch interme- Se&-3%- 
diate Ideas, which may ſhew us the A- 

greement or Diſagreement they have 
one with another. And this for want 
of due Application of Mind in acqui- 
ring, examining and due comparing 
thoſe Ideas; and by ill uſe of Words, 
which have ſo much perplexed and con- 
founded Mens underſtanding. 

| 2. You own the many Failings in our 

| Reaſon. By which you underſtand - 

| two Facultics in our Minds, viz. Sa- Se. r. 

gacity and ation; the one finding out, 

and the other ordering the intermcdiate 

Ideas ; fo as to dilcover the Connexion 

between them. Burt Reaſon, you fay, 

fails, where owr Ideas fail us, and be- *-9- 

caule of the Obſcurity, Confuſion or Ins SeR. 15. 

perfettion of our Ideas, both as to Mat- Se. «1. 

ter and our own Minds, and the Divine 

Operations ; and for want of interme- 

diate Ideas ; and by proceeding upon &® :2. 

falle Principles and dubious Expreſſi- 

ONs. 

3- As to Propoſitions you own theſe 
things ; 

t. Thoſe are according to Reaſon, 34-<h.17- 
whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by exa- — 
mining and tracing thoſe Ideas we have 
by Senſation or ReticRion ; and by na- 
tural 
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tural Dedution find to be true or pro» | 
bable. | 

2. Thoſe are above Reaſon, whoſe 
Truth or Probability -we cannot by Rea- 
{on derive from thoſe Principles. 

3. Thoſe are contrary to Reaſon, 
which are inconſiſtent with, or irrecon- 
cileable to our clear and diſtin Ideas. 

4. As to Faith and Divine Revelati- 
on you own, 

B.4.chis. 1I- ThatFaith is the Aſſent toany pro- 

Set. 2. poſition, not thus made out by deduti- 
os Prepatin excuning. nanny 
t , as coming 1 iacel 
from God which we call Revelation. | 

2. That things above Reaſon and not 
contrary to it, are y Matrers of 
Faith, and to be to on the Au- 
thority of Divine Revelation. 

Thus far I have endeavoured with all 
poſſible Brevity and Clearneſs to lay 
down your Senſe about this matter. By 
which i is ſufficiently proved that I had 
reaſon to ſay, that your Notions were 
carried beyond your Intention. 

e.;s. But you ſtill ſeem concerned 2hat 7 
quote your Words, although I declare, 
that they were uſed to 
than you intended them. I do confeſs 
to you, that the Reaſon of it was, a” 


* 
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re, 
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eſs 
bat 
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I found your Notions as to Certainty 
Ideas was the main Foundation whic 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious 
went upon; and that he had nothing 
which look'd like Reaſon, if that Prio- 
ciple were removed ; which made meſo 
much endeavour to ſhew that it would 
not hold. And fol ſuppoſe the Reaſon 
of my mentioning your words ſo often 
is no longer a Riddle to you. 

I now proceed to other particulars 
of your Vindication. 

Among other Arguments againſt 
this Principle of Certainty, I inſtanced 
in the Being of Spiritual Subſtances with- 
in our ſelves, from the Operations of our 
Minds, which we do perceive 'by Refle- 
flion, as Thinking, Doubting, Confider- 
ing, &c. This Argument I yielded to 
be very good; but that which I urged 
from thence was, that it could not be 
from thoſe fmple Ideas of the Operati- 
ons of the Mind; becauſe you had af- 
firmed that it is impoſlible for us by 
the Contemplation of our Ideas to be 
certain without Revelation that a mate- 
rial Subſtance cannot think. o_ is 8 
point, in my apprehenſion, 0 
conſequence, and therefore I muſt om 
ſtrictly examine what you fay in an- 
{wer to it. i 


P, 62. 
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Which is, That thinking is inconſiſtent 
with the Idea of Self Subfiſtence, and 
therefore hath a neceſſary Connexion with 
a Support or Subjeit of Inbeſion, i. e. If 
there be Thinking there muſt be ſome- 
thing that Thinks. 

But the queſtion is, Whether that 
ſomething be a Material or Immaterial 
Subſlance ? But thu Thinking Subſtance 
ts in your Senſe a Spirit. The queſtion 
| pur is, Whether Matter can think or 
not ? If nor, then the Subſtance which 
thinks muſt be Dmmaterial; it it can 
think, then there can be no evidence 
from the Jdea of Thinking to prove 
the Subſtance which thinks ro be /mmas» 
terial 

This I take to be plain Reaſoning ; 
which you mult allow, becauſe it is 
about the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two ſimple Ideas, viz. Matter and Think- 
IMF. 

"Bur you ſay, That the general Idea of 
Subſtance being the ſame every-where, the 
Modification of Thinking, or the Power 
of Thinking jeyued to it makes it a Spirit, 
without conjidering what otber Modificati- 
on it has, as whether it has the Modift- 
cation of Solidity or not. As on the other 


fide, Subſtance, which hath the Modifica- 
tron 
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tion of Solidity, is pa 6 whether-it has 
the Modificatidn of Thinking or not. . And 
therefore if I mean by a Spiritual an 
Immaterial Subſtance, you grant that you 
have not proved nor upon your Principles 
can it be demonſtratruely proved, that 
there 1s a» [mmaterial Subſtance in us that 
thinks. 

[ have thus ſet down your own Words, 
that you may not complain I have done 
you Injury. But when you put in de- 1% P:7+ 
monſtratively proved, | \uppole you mean 
in the way of Certainty by Ideas ; for 
concerning that our diſpute is. And 
therefore when you add, That you ex- 
ped that I ſhould conclude it demonſtrable 
from Principles of Philoſophy ; you muſt 
'* | give meleave to fay, this is going off 

trom the buſineſs before us ; which is 
f about your Principles of Certainty from 
Ideas ; for it was only to that purpoſe, 
that I brought this argument to prove, 
of that we cannot from our Ideas be cer- 
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" tain of one of the points of greateſt im- 
. portance, v4z.' that there is a Spiritual 


Subſtance withia us ; and yet the ope- 
i rations of our Mind are made one of 
/"" | the Sources of thole {imple Ideas, which 
& | are made by you the Foundation of 
Knowledge and Cerrainty. So that the 

D point 
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point before us is, whether this Aſſr- | 
tion of yours, That the Power of Think- 
| ing may belong to modified Matter, doth 
not overthrow your Certainty by 7 
deas ? 

No, fay you, that which you are 
certain of by the Idea is only, That 
there is in us a Spiritual Subſtance , and 
that, you ſay, implies no more than a 
Thinking Subſtance, i. e. that by Think- 
ing you can prove you have a Power 
of Thinking, which I believe may be 
demonſtratively proved. 

But I pray Sir, conſider how this 
queſtion aroſe, it was from your diſtin- 
guiſhing Spiritual and Corporeal Sub 
ſtances trom each other ; and ſaying that 
we have as clear a Notion of a Spirit @ 
we hve of a Body. Againſt this 1 urged, 
that if it be poſſible for Matter to thin 
which you aſfert, then from the Ide 
of Thinking, we cannot prove the Ce 
rainty of a Spiritual Subſtance withi 
us, where it is plain, that a Spirir 
Subſtance is oppoſed tothe Power of Ma. 
ter. It is not, whether Matter ſo modi 
fied can think, but whether Matter c 
think ; and let it be —_ how i 
will, Matter is Matter ſtill. But th 
Power of Thinking makes it a Spirit, (a 

you 
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you. Butdoth it ceaſe to be Matter or 
not ? If not, then it is Matter ſtill en- 
dued with a Power of Thinking ; and ſo 
our Idea can be no other, than of a Ma- 
terial Thinking Subſtance. But you 
fay further, That the Power of Thinking 
makes it a Spirit, without conſidering 
what other Modifications it has, whether 
it hath the Modification of Solidity or 
mot. That is, © Although it be really a 
* Material Subſtance, yet the Modifica- 
* tion of Thinking makes it a Spiritual 
* Subſtance ; for we are to gono farther 
* than that Modification of 7 hinking, and 
* from thence we are to conclude it to 
* be a Spiritual Subſtance. But we are 
now enquiring not into the bare Modj- 

fication of Thinking ; but whether from 
thence we can prove an /mmaterial Sub- 

ftance within us, or which is all one, 

a Spiritual Subſtance as oppoled to Cor- 
poreal, which is your own DiſtinRion. 
And that 1 may not be thought to do 
you Injury, I ſhall produce your own 

ords. | 


By the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 8. x. Ch. 
winds — we are able to rame 23-SeQ.15/ 


our aws 


the complex Idea of a Spirit. And thus 
by putting together the Ideas of T, binking, 
Perceiving, Liberty and Power of mon- 
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ing themſelves, we have as clear a Per- 
ception and Notion of Immaterial Sub- 
ſtances, as well as material. So that 
here we have two things clear. 

1. That a Spirit and Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance are the ſame. 

2. That from the Operations of our 
Minds, we have a clear Idea of an Im- 
material Subſtance within us. 

Again you fav, That the primary F- 
deas we have of Body as contradiſt inguiſh- 
ed to Spirit, are the Coheſion of ſolid 
and conſequently ſeparable parts, and a 
Power of communicating Motion by Im 
pulſe. Theſe you think are the Original 
Ideas proper and peculiar to Body. Here 
Body is contradiſt inguiſhed to Spirit ; and 
as it is ſo, the Cohefion of ſolid and ſepa- 
rable Parts is made one of the original 
Ideas proper and peculiar to Body as d7- 
ſtingaiſhed from a Spiritual Subſtance : 
How then, I pray, can a Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance conſiſt of ſolid and ſeparable Parts? 
For whatever is ſolid, you grant to be 
conſequently ſeparable. This ſeems to 
me to confound the Ideas of Body and 
Spirit, which you had taker ſo much 
care to diſtinguiſh; and ſo muſt deſtroy 
all Certainty -of a Spiritual Subſtance 
from your /deas. For although _ 

e 
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bare fimple Idea of Thinking may be ſaid 
to be diſtin from that of a ſo/id Body; 
yet it is impoſſible from that /dea (o 
explained to prove a Spiritual Sub/tance, 
as diſtint from Body. Which was 
the thing I intended to prove. 


But you go on to compare the Com- SQ: 22. 


plex Idea of Spirit and Body in theſe 
Words ; Let us compare then our Com- 
plex Idea of Spirit, without our Complex 
Idea of Body. Our Idea of Bod, ts an 
extended ſolid Subſtance. capable of com- 
municating Motion by Impulſe ; and our 
Idea of our Souls is of a Subſtance that 
thinks and has a Power of exciting Moti- 
on in Body by Will and Thought. Theſe 


you think are our Complex Ideas of Soul 


and Body as contradiſtinguiſhed. Here you 
do not ſpeak of the bare /deas of Think- 
ing and Solidity ; but of the different 
Subſtances, and one is ſaid to be a ſolid 
Subſtance and the other a Subſtance that 
thinks. 

I ſhall add one paſſage more to the 
ſame purpoſe. 


The Idea we have of Spirit compared SQ. 30 


with that we have of Body, lands thus, 
The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown to us, 
and ſo is the Subſtance of Body equally un- 
Enown to w. Here we have again the 
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Subſtance of Spirit and the Subſtance of 
Body diſtinguiſhed from cach other ; 
and not an Modifications. Sothat 


++;-> T need no body to anlwer you but your 


P. 67. 


P. 68. 


ſelf. Bur leaſt fuch expreſſions ſhould 
be thought'a mere ſlip of the Pen; you 
are pleaſed again to aflert the Notion of 


. an Immaterial knowing Subſtance to imply 


wo more of a Contradittion than an ex- 
tended diviſible Body. 

And yet after all this you confels, 
That you have not proved an Immaterial 
Subſtance, and that it cannot be proved 
npon your Principles. 

What is the pr; of this ? I can» 
not think you intended rolefſen the Au- 
thority of your Book in fo conſiderable 
a part of it: And Iſhould much rather 
have thuuglit the latter Paſſage a ſlip of 
your Pen, but thatin your Letter you 
go about to defend it. Therefore [ 
muſt attend your Motions in it. 

You ſay, That all the great wk 4 
Religion and Morality are ſecured barely 
by thi Immortality of the Soul without a 
neceſſary ſuppoſition that the Soul is Inr- 
mater/al. 

I am of opinion, that the great ends 
of Religion and Morality are he ſecured 
by the Proofs of the Immortality Ar) 
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Soul from its Natare and Properties ; and 
which I think prove it /mmarerial. 1 
do not queſtion whether God can gwe 
Immortality to a Material Subſtance ; but 
I fay it takes off very much from the 
evidence of Immortality, if it depend 
wholly upon God's giving that, which 
of its own Nature it is not capable of. 
For if the Soul be a material Subſtance it 
is really nothing but Life ; or Matter 
put into Motion with ſuch Organs and 
Parts as are neceſſary to hold them to- 

: and when Death comes, then 
this Material Subſtance ſo modified is 
loſt, God may by his Power grant a 
new Life; but will any man fay, God 
can preſerve the Life of a Man when he 
is dead? This is a plain Abſurdity, and 
I think no ſuch thing tends to preſerve 
Religion or Morality. 


Mr. Hobbes ſpeaks very conſonant'y Leviath. 
to his own Principles (although not to © 3+ 


thoſe of Religion and Morality.) For 
he faith, 7hat the wniverſe being the Ag- 
gregate of all Bodies, there is no real 
part of it that is not alſo a Body. And 


* ſohe faith, That Subſtance and Body ig- 


nifie the ſame thing, and therefore Su 

Stance Incorporeal are Words which de- 

ſtroy one another. But what then is a 
D 4 Spirit 2 


Leviath. 
ch. 38. 
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Spirit ? That, he faith, in the proper 
fenification of it in common Speech, us ei- 
ther a ſubtle, fluid, inviſible Body, or a 
Ghoſt, or other Idol or Phantaſm of the 
Imagination. But is there not an m- 
mortal Soul in Man ? The Promiſe of Im- 
mortality, faith he, is made to the Man 
and not to the Soul and Immortal Life 
doth mot begin in Man till the Reſur- 
retion. From whence it 1s plain, he 
lookd on the Soul as nothing but the 
Life; and fo he faith, That Soul and 
Life in Scripture do uſually fignifie the 
fame thing. And in the Vindication of 
his Leviathan, he faith, That hs Dotrine 


'ts, that the Soul is not a ſeparated Sub- 


lance, but that the Man at his Reſurre- 
flion ſhall be revived. And he anſwers 
that place, Fear not them which kill the 
Body, but cannot kill the Soul; thus. Man 
cannot kill a Soul, for the Man killed ſhall 
revive again. | think he might as well 
have ſaid, That Man cannot kill the Bo- 
dy ; for that ſhall be revived at the Re- 

ſurrettion 
But what is all this to you > | hope 
nothing at all. But it ſhews, that thoſe 
who have gone about to overthrow 
the Immortality of the Soul by Nature, 
have not. becn thought ro ſecure the 
great 
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great ends of Religion and Morality. 

And although we think the {eparate 
State of the Soul after Death is ſuffici- 
ently revealed in Scripture, yet it cre- 
ates a great difficulty in underſtanding 
it, if the Soul be nothing bur Life, or a 
Material Subſtance, which muſt be dif- 
ſolved when Life is ended. For if the 
Soul be a Material Subſtance it muſt be 
made up as others are, of the Cohefton of 
folid and ſeparate Parts, how minute and 
inviſible ſoever thev be. And what is it 
which ſhould keep them togerher, when 
Life is gone ? So that it is no cafie mat- 
ter to give an account, how the Soul 
ſhould be capable of Immortality, unlels 
it be an Immaterial Subſtance ; and then 
we know the Solution of the Texture of 
Bodies cannot reach the Soul being of a 
different Nature. 

And this is no more than what the 
wiſeſt and moſt intelligent Philo/o- 
phers have aſſerted, mercly from the 
conſideration of the Nature and Pro- 

ies of the Soul: as you very well 
ow ; and I need not for your fake, run 
into ſuch a Digreſſion, (or as you call 
it ep out of my way) any farther, then 
you give occaſion for it in whatfollows. 
For you tell me, Tow have great Autho- 
rities 


P. 6 
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rities to juſtifie your uſing a Spiritual 
Subſtance without excluding Materiality 
from it. And for this you refer me to 
two great men indeed among the Ro- 
mans, Cicero and Virgil. 1 was (urpri- 
zed at what you ſay out of Cicero, ha- 
ving been no ſtranger to his Writi 

about theſe matters, and I have conſil- 
ted the place you refer to; where you 
ſay that he oppoſes Corpus to Ignis and 
Axima, 1.e. Breath ; and that the Foun- 
dation of his diſtinQion of the Soul from 
rhe Body is, becauſe it is ſo ſubtle as to 
be out of Sight. It is a very cafic mat- 
ter to multiply Citations out of Cicero; 
where Spiritus and Anima are both taken 
for Breath ;- but any one who will but 
read the very beginning of his Taſculan 
Queſtions, may underſtand his meaning, 
For in the Entrance of that Diſpute he 
takes Animus for the Soul, and neither 4- 
»ima nor Spiritus : and he tells us, there 
were two opinions about it at Death. 
Some held a Diſceſſus Animi 4 Corpore, a 
departure of the Soul from the Body, 
others ſaid, that the Soul never depar- 
ted, but was extinguiſhed with Life : 
and the veral opinions he ſets down at 
large, Ch. 9, 10. and then Ch. 11. he 
ſumms up the different mn 

it 
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| Cith he, If it be the Heart, or Blood, 


or Brain ; becauſe it us a Body, it will be 
extinguiſhed with it : If it be Anima, 
the Vital Breath, it will be diffipated, if 
it be Fire, it will be extinguiſhed.” It is 
true, he diſtinguiſhes here the Yital 
Breath from the Body ; and no one que- 
ſtions ſuch a diſtintion of the Animal 
and Vital Spirits from the grofler parts 
of the Body ; but all this progeeds upon 
the Suppoſition of thoſe who held no- 
thing to ſurvive after Death ; but then 
he goes on to thoſe who he'd the Souls, 
when they are gone out of their Bodies, 
to go to Heaven as their proper Habita- 
tion. And here he plainly ſuppoſes the 
Soul not to bea finer ſort of Body, but 
of a different Nature from the Body 
which it leaves. Nam Corpus quidem, 
faith he, quaſi vas eff & receptaculum 
Animi, C. 22. and elſewhere he calls 
the Body the Priſon of the Soul, C. 30. 
and ſaith, That every wiſe Man s glad to 
be diſmiſſed out of the Bonds Dark- 
neſs of it : and his buſineſs in the Body 
is ſecernere Animum 4 Corpore, to draw off 
the Soul from the Body ; which the 
Philoſophers called Commentatio mortis, 
i.e. a Continual Exerciſe of Dying ; there- 
fore, ſaith he, Disjangamus nos a Corpo- 


ribus 
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ribus, id eſt, conſueſcamus mori. 1s it poſ- 
ſible now to think ſo great a Man look 'd 
on the Soul but as a Modification of the 
Body, which muſt be at an end with 
Life 2 Inſtead of it, there are ſeveral 
thingsvery remarkable in this very Book 
concerning the Immortality of Souls by 
Nature ; 

1. He extremely deſpiſes thoſe who 
made the Soul a mere Mode of Matter 
which was extinguiſhed with Life ; and 
he ſaith, they were Plebeit Philoſophi, 
Ch. 23. a mean ſort of Philoſophers, 
and in another place minuti Philoſophi, 
De Sene&.c. 23. who held there was no 
Senſe after Death. But he repreſents 
Cato there, as weary of the Noiſe and 
Filth of this World, and longing to go to 
far better Company. O preclarum diem, 
cum ad illud Divinum Animorum Concili- 
um Coatumg; proficiſcar, atq; ex hic turba 
& colluvione diſcedam ! Did theſe .men 
look on the Souls of Men, as mere Mo- 
difications of Matter ? 

2. He urges the general Conſent of 
Nations for the Permanency of Souls af- 
ter Death. c. 16. and he affirms Nature 
it ſelf de Immortalitate Animorum tacite 
judicare, c. 14. And I donot think the 
general Conlent of Mankind in this 
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Matter, ſo uncertain, or ſo ſlight an ar- 
ument, as ſome have made it; even 
Fince the late Diſcoveries : as I think it 
were no hard Matter to prove ; but I 

ſhall not here go out of my way to do it. 
3- The moſt ancient Philoſophers of 
Greece held the ſame opinion as he ſhews 
from Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, &c. c. 16, 17, &c. and they 
went upon far better Reaſons than the 
other, as he proves at large, c. 21, 22, 


23- 

A That the Bodies and Souls of Men 
have a different Frame and Original. 
Our Bodies, he faith, c. 19. are made of 
Terreſtrial Principles; but the Souls, 
he ſaith, are of a divine Original ; and 
if we could give an account how they were 
made, we ould likewiſe how they were 
diſſolved, c. 14. as we may of the Parts 
and Contexture of Bodies ; but faith he, 
Animorum nulla in terrs origo inveniri 
poteft, nihil eſt enim in animis mixtum 
atque concretum, aut quod ex terra natum 
atque ficlum eſſe __ C. 27. S0 
that here he plainly makes a Difference 
between our Bodily Subſtance, and that 
of our Souls, which have no bodil 
Texture and Compoſition : becauſe 
there is no material Subſtance, which 

can 
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can reach to the wonderfull Faculties 
and Operations of the Soul ; and there- 
fore he, concluces in theſe words, Sim- 
gularis eſt igitur quedam natura atque. vis 
aninii ſejunita ab his ufitatu notiſque natu- 
ris. What can exprels the Soul to be of 
a different Subſlance from the Body, if 
theſe words do it not? And preſently 
adds, That the Mind is of a divine and 
Spiritual Nature and above Material 
Compoſition as God himſelf i. 

| hope this may give you ſatisfaQtion 
as to Cicero, how tar he was from ma- 
king the Soul a Material Subſtance. And 
the only place you produce out of him, 
c. 22, proves nothing but that the Soul 
is Inviſible, as you may fee by look- 
Ing upon. it again. 

As to Virgil, you quote that/Expre(- 
ſion , Dum Spiritus hos regit artws.; 
where it is taken for the Yital Spirit ; 
which ſeoſe I know no body queſtions ; 
and {a Tully expreſles Lite, gue Corpore 
& Spirit continetur, and oppoles it to 
a Lite of Immortal Fame, which he there 
ipeaks of, Pro Marcelo, c. 9. but, the 
only: matter in debate is, Whether they 
excluded any other Notjon of Spirit, 
which was not done, as I have made it 
appear concerning Cicero, and fo [ ſhall 
ot Virgil too, For 
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For ſoon after, Axeid 4. 385. he hath 
theſe Words, 


Et cum frigida mors Anime ſeduxerit 
Artus, 

Omnibus Umbra locis adero, dabis im- 
probe penas. 


Which ſhews that Yirgzl did believe 
the Soul to be more than a mere Yital 
Spirit, and that it ſubſiſted and ated in 
a ſeparate State: And it is obſerved by 
Servius, that Virgil uſes Spiritus, Mens 
and Animus for the ſame. In Aneid 
6. 726. 

Spiritus intus alit, totamg ; infuſa per 

artus. 

Mens agitat molem — — 


And he proves, that Yirgil aſſerted 
the Immortality of Souls, and anſwers 
the ments againſt it ; and as far as 
be underſtand, he faith, that our 
Bodies are from the Elements and our 
Souls from God ; and the Poets intention 
was, Ut Animos immortales diceret. So 
that neither Cicero nor Virgil do you 
any kindneſs in this matter, being both 

ors of the Souls Immortality by 
Natere. 
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P. 5+. Nature. If theſe will not do you l ring 


me to Scripture, and ſay, that Solomon 
himſelf ſpeaks aſter the ſame manner about 
Man and Beaſt, as the one dieth, ſo di- 
eth the other, yea, they have all one Spi- 
rit, Ecclef. 3. 19. I will not diſpute 
about the proper Senſe of the Hebrew 
Word, but I muſt about Solomon s Senſe. 
For alchough he makes Life and Death 
common to Man and Beaſt; yet he 
faith, v. 21. The Spirit of a Man goeth 
upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſt goeth 
down to the Earth, But you lay, If the 
Notion of a Spirit excludes Materiality 
then the Spirit of a Beaſt muſt be Imma- 
terial, as well as that of a Man. | an- 
ſwer, that although the bare Word doth 
not prove it, yet the deſign of Solomon's 
Diſcourle doth, and ſo the going upward 
of the Epirit of a Man mutt be under- 
ſtood in a very different Senſe, from 
the going downward of the Spirit of 
a Beaſt, For he faith concerning 
Man, That the Spirit (hall returs toGod 
that gave it, C. 12. 7, To what pur- 
pole : To be diſſipated in the common 
Air or to be loſt in the vaſt Contuſfion 
of Matter? no, but he concludes his 
Book thus ; v. 14. For God ſhall bring 


every Work into Judgment with every ſe- 
cree 
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cret thing, whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil. \t theſe be Solomon's Words, as 
no doubt they were, and he werea Man 
of Senſe, ani laid his ſavings togerher, 
as nodoult he did; theſe laſt Words muſt 
interpret the toregoing, and h.s other ſay- 
ings be made Conlonant to rhis. Tes, 
you may ſay, Thr relates to the general 
Judgment, and not to th: Soul s $ aietence 
after Death. But Solomon (peaks of the 
Spirit of a Man going upward at Death, 
and returxing to God that gave it : What 
Senſe is there in this, if it be a Mate- 
rial Subſtance which vanithes and is dif 
ſolved then? And if the Soul be not of 
it ſelf a free, thinking Subſtance, I do 
not ſee what Foundation there is in Na- 
ture for a Day of Judgment. For where 
there is nothing but Matter, there is no 
Freedom of aCting; where there is no 
Liberty, there is no Choice ; where there 
is no Choice, there is no room for Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, and conlequent- 
ly no Day of Judgment. But Solomon po- 
ſitively concludes, there will be a Judg- 
ment to come as to good and evil Aiti- 
ons in another World, and therefore he 
muſt be ander''oo0d in thoſe Expreſſi- 
ons, to mean a Free and Thinking, and 
conſequently an FRONIne Spirit in us. 

But 
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But you urge farther, That our Savi- 
our himſelf oppoſes Spirit to Fleſh and 
Bones, Luk. 24. 39. 1. e. to ſuch a groſs 
Compages as could be ſeen and felt, The 
queſtion then was, whether it were the 
rea! Body of Chriſt or only an Appea- 
rance of it; and how could this be re- 
ſolved better than our Saviour doth ? 
Flandle me and ſee, for a Spirit hath not 
Fleſh and Bones as you ſee me have. But 
he calls this a Spirit. What follows ? 
Therefore a Spirit only an Appearance ? 
I do not think that is your meaning. 
And no body queſtions but the name of 
Spirits is fomerimes given to Appariti- 
Ons. But this is lar from our cale, 
which is, whether that real Spiritual 
Subſtance we find in our ſelves be Mate- 
rial or not 2 Doth a Spiritual Subſtance 
imply Matter in its /dea or not? You 
cannot ſay it doth: Then it may be 
Immaterial : But how come we to know 
things but by their diſtin 7deas? Is 
the /dea of Matter and Spirit diſtin 
or not? If not, ro what purpoſe do we 
ralk of Knowledge by Ideas when we 
carinot ſo much as know Body and Spi- 
rit from each other by them ? 

Is it then any Abſurdity to call a 


P. 73. Spiritual Subſtavce Immaterial > No, 


you 
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you ſay, 7ou would not be thought to af- 
firm, that Spirit never does fignifie a pure- 
ly Immaterial Subſtance ; for in that Senſe 
the Scripture attributes the Notion of 
Spirit to God, and you have proved from 
your Principles, that there is a Spiritual 
Immaterial Subſtance. And this you 
think proves an /mmaterial Sub/tance in 
your way of Ideas. Bur of that after- 
wards. We are yet upon the proving 
an Immaterial Subſtance in our ſelves 
from the Ideas we have by Senſation and 
Refletion. Now, I fay, (till this is im- 
poſſible if the Spiritual Sub/tance in us 
may be material. And at laſt you grant, 
That what 7 ſay is true, that it cannot 
upon theſe Principles be demonſtrated. 
Then, ay I, Tour grounds of Certainty 
from Ideas are plainly given up. But 
you ſay, it may be proved probable to the 
bigheſt Degree. But that is not the 
point ; for it is not Probability, but 
Certainty, that we are promiſed in this 
way of [deas; and that the Foundation 
of our Knowledge and real Certainty lies 
in them ; and is it dwindled into a Pro- 
bability at laſt ? The only reaſon | had 
to engage in this matter was a bold A\- 
fertion, that the [deas we have by Senſa- 
tion or Refleftion are the ſole Matter and 
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Foundation of all our Reaſoning : and that 
our Certainty lies in perceiving the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Jdeas as expreſſed 
in any Propoſition; which laſt are your 
own Words. How can we then be certain 
where we have no /deas from Senſation 
or Refleition to proceed by 2 As in the 
preſent caſe. I have a Mind to be re- 
ſolved whether the Soul in Man be an 
Immaterial Subſtance or not ; and we 
are to judge of the Truth of it by our 
Ideas. | ask then, What Idea you have 
of the Soul by Refietion? You anſwer, 
That it is a Thinking Subſtance. But 
doth t!1is prove it /mmaterial > You an- 
ſwer, That you cannot be certain, but 
that it is very probable. Is not this gi- 
ving up the Cauſe of Certainty? But 
; You lay, Ton never offer d it as a way of 
Certainty where we cannot reach Certaint y, 
But did you not offer to put us into the 
way of Certainty > What is that, but to 
attain Certainty in ſuch things, where 
we could not otherwiſe doit ? And what 
a ſtrange way is this, if it fails us in 
{ome ot the firſt Foundations of the real 
Knowledge of our ſelves? But you fav, 
If I diſlike your way, you defire me to ſhew 
youad better way of C ertainty as to theſe 
points. 
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I am ſenſible that you defign herein, p. s:. 
to draw me out of my way to do you a 
kindneſs ; but 1 will fo far gratifie you 
at this time; and to oblige you the + 
more, I will make uſe of no other Prin- 
cip'es or [deas, than ſuch as 1 meet with 
in your Book; and from thence I do 
not deſpair of proving, that we may be 
certain that a malerial Sub/tance cannot 
think. 

And the method I ſhall proceed in, 
ſhall be to prove it, by ſuch ways and 
fleps as you have directed me to, al- 
though you might not think to find 
them fo laid together. 

1. From your general Principles as 
to Knowledge and Certainty. You fay, 
That all our Knowledge couſifts in the _ + 
view the Mind hath of its own Ideas ; See. x. 
which 1 the utmoſt Light and greateſt 
Certainty, we with our Faculties and in 
our way of Knowledge are capable of. Here 
you re{olve our Knowledge and Certainty 
into the view of the Ideas in our Minds; 
therefore by thoſe /deas we may come 
to know the Certainty of things ; not 
in the Frame and inward Eſlence of 
them, as you often tell us; but by the 
Powers and Properties which belong to 
them. Whatever, (ay you, be the [e- 
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cret and abſtraft Natare of Subflance in 


Sel. Tl general, all the Ideas we have of particu- 


lar diſtin Subſtances, are nothing but 
ſeveral Combinations of frmple Ideas And 
you take pains to prove, That Powers 
make a great part of our complex Ideas of 
Subſtances : and their ſecondary Qualities 
are thoſe which in moſt of them ſerve prin- 
cipally to diſtingajſh Subſtances one from 
another ; which ſecondary Qualities, as 
has been ſhewn are nothing but bare Pow- 
ers. So thar our Knowledge cannot 
reach the inward Su' ſtance of things; 
and all our Certainty of Knowledge as 
to them, and their Diſtintion trom 
cach other, muſt depend on thoſe Pow- 
ers and Propertics which are known to 
us. 
One would think ſometimes, that 
you would allow M:nkind zo more Anow- 
ledge than ſuits with the Conveniencies of 
Life ; bur this would overthrow the 
great deſign of your Book, which is to 
pu! us into a way of real Certainty by the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas ; 
and where ever we perceive the Agree» 
ment or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, 
there u certain Knowledge. So that here 
you own we may come to a Certainty 
of Knowledge (which is beyond mere 

Probas 
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Probability) and that by perceiving the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. 

2. If we can find the Diſagreement of 
any two /deas upon your own Princi- 
ples, we muſt do thoſe of Body and 
Spirit. For the Idea of Matter in gene- 


ral, you fay, That in Truth it contains B3. cho. 
wothing But the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, ** 


which is every-where the ſame, every- 
where uniform. And that Body ſtands 
for a ſolid extended fizured Subſtance. So 
that Solidity, Extenſion and Figure are 
the inſeparable Propertics ot Bodies. 
And in .another place you have theſe 


Words, The primary Ideas we have pe- B x ch 


culiar to Bodies as contradiſtinguiſhed to 
Spirit, are the Coheſron of ſolid and con- 
ſequently ſeparable Parts, and a Power of 
communicating Motion by Impulſe. Theſe 
you think are the original Ideas proper 
and peculiar to Body, for Figure ts but 
the conſequence of finite Extenſron. Here 
we have the /dea of Body laid down by 
your ſelf as contradiſtinguiſhed to Spi- 
rit. Therefore by your own confeſſion 
we may perceive the Diſagreement of 
theſe two [deas of Body and Spirit, and 
conſequently may certainly know their 
Diſtinion from each other by their in- 
ſeparable Properties. But wt it be poſ- 
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ſible for Matter to think, then theſe FE 
deas muſt be c: nfounded : Yet you di- 
ſtinguiſh the Ideas of a Material and 
Immaterial Subjt nce in theſe Words, 
Putting together the Ideas of Thinking 
and Willing, and the Power of Motion or 
Reſt added to Subſtance, we have the I- 
Aea of a Spirit, and putting together the 
Ideas of ſolid coherent Farts, a Power of 
being moved, joyned with Subſtance, we 
have the Idea of Matter. The one 1s as 
clear and diſtinit an Idea as the other ; the 
Idea of Thinking and Moving a Body be- 
ing as clear and diſtinit Ideas, ai the I- 
deas of Extention, Solidity and being 
moved. Can anv thing now b- plainer 
than the Diſazreement of theſe two [- 
deas, by the ſeveral Properties which 
belong to them ? Bur if after all this 
Matter may 7hink, what becomes of 
theſe clear and d:\tint Idras 2 And yet 
you have thiſe Words, Thus by putting 
together the Ideas of Thinking, Percei- 
wing, Liberty and Power of moving them- 


Jetives and other things, we bave as clear 


a Perception and Notion of Immaterial 
Subſtances as we have of Material. Here 
it is plain, that you make Thinking and 
Perceiving to be part of the Complex 
Idea of an Immaterial Subſtance. How 

1s 


4.% 
is this poſſible, if a M-terial Subſtmmcg 
be capable of Thinking as well as an 
Imm-teri.l? either therefore you muſt 
rerounce your own Dodtrine of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas, or you muſt conclude, 
that Matter cannot think. 
3. Bur I urge this yet further from 
your Notion of Liberty 2nd Neceſſity. B. » chu. 
Liberty, you lay, i the [de of a Power —_— 
in any Agent to do or forbear any Afton, 
according to the Determin tion or Thought 
of the Mind, whereby either of them is 
preferred to the other. So tht Liberty 
| cannot be, where there is no Tho ght, no 
Velition, no Wiſh. And again, Agents **- 13. 
tht h ve no Thought, uo Volition at all 
are neceſſary Age 1t's. But you make a 
Power of Thinki g and Liberty to be parts 
of the Complex [der of an Imm-teri / 
$:bftirce, in the Words before cited. 
But what Liberty can you conceive in 
mere Matter 2 For you grant, That 
Bodies con operate upon one another only B + ch. g. 
by Impulſe and Motion ; that the Prima. *& 11. 
ry Qualities of Bodies which are inſepar- 
ble from it, are Extenſion, Solidity, Fi- Set 10, 
gre and Mobility from any Body. Now 
ow can the Idea of Liberty agree with 
theſe ſimple Ideas of Body ? To be mo- 
ved only by Impulſe from another Btdy ; 
and 
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and from the free Determination of our 
own Thoughts ; are two Ideas as difa- 
greeing with each orher, as we can well 
imagine. But if Matter may Think, it 
may have Liberty too , becauſe you 
join theſe rogerher ; bur if it be unca- 
pable of Liberty which goes along with 
Thinking, how can you imagine it thould 
be capable of Thinking ? 

I argue, from your Notion of Perſo- 
nal Indentity, which you place in /elf 
B.2.ch.27. Conſciouſneſs, For you tell us, That 
— 2 Perſon is a thinking intelligent Being 
that has Reaſon and Reflettion; and can 
confider it ſelf, as it ſelf, the ſame think- 
ing thing in different times and places ; 
which it does only by that Conſciouſneſs, 
which 1s inſeparable from thinking, and 
ſeems to you eſſential to it, From whence it 
follows, that if there can be no Self-con- 
ſcionſneſs in Matter, then it cannot think, 
becauſe it wants that which you fay is 
Eſſential to it: Jt being impoſſible, for | * 
any one to perceive, but he muſt perceive, || | 
that he doth perceive. But what is there |} | 
like Self-conſciouſneſs in Matter? Or how | \ 

is it poſſible ro apprehend that meer 
Body ſhould perceive that it doth per- f | 
ceive ? For Bodies, you ſay, operate ow f | 
ly by Impulſe and Motion ; 1. e. one yo 
y 
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dy upon another. But how can a Bo 'y 
operate upon it {elf without Motion ? 
Thoſe you call the Secondary Qualities 
of Bodies, are only you fay, the effect 
of the Powers in ſome Bodies upon others 
endued with Senſe and P erception. 50 
that the effects of theſe Powers in Bo- 
dies,or of the Primary Qualitics of Bulk, 
Site, Figure, Motion, &c. 1s not upon 
themſelves but upon other Bodies, ci- 
ther by changing thoſe Primary Quali- 
ties in them by diffcrent Site, Figure, 
Motion, &c. or producing thoſe Etfedts 
in us, or which we call Senfeble Qualities. 
But either of theſe ways there is no pol- 
ſibility tor Mattcr to operate upon it 
ſelf in a way of Self-conſciouſneſs. It 
then every intelligent thinking Being 
have this ſo inſeparably belonging to ir, 
that you ſay, 1? is impoſſible, for any one 
to perceive, without percerving that he doth 
perceive ; and 1t be impoſſible from the 
Idea of Matter ro make out that a meer 
Body can perceive that it doth perceive, 
I think it is more than probable in the 
way of Ideas that Matter cannot think. 
5. I argue, from the power of A46- 
ftratting which you make proper to a 
thinking Subſtance. This is done, fa 


ſeparate 
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ſeparate fiom the Circumſtances 4 
Time aud Place. And this power of a 


Seft. 10. ftratting, you add, puts a perfett di 


ftmlion between Man and Brutes ; and is 
an Excellency which the Paculties of 
Brutes do by mo means attain to. 

You tcl! me, That you did not ſay the 
chief Excellency of Mankind lies chiefly, 
or any ways, in this that Brutes cannot 
abſtrat ; for Brutes not being able to do 
any thing, cann't be any Excellency of 
Mankind Bur 1 hope it is the Excel- 


lency of Mankind, that they are able to 
do what the Brutes cannot: And you 
ſay, This puts a perfett diſtinflion between 
Man gnd Brutes ; and | had thought in 
comparing Man and Brutes that which 


put a perfeft Diſtintion was the chief Ex- 
cellency with reſpeAt to them. But let 
that be as it will ; the thing I infiſt up- 
on is, the power of Abſtratting follows 
ing that of Thinking (o cloſely that you 
utterly deny it to Brutes; bur if it may 
be in the power of Matter tothink, how 
comes it to be ſo impoſlible for ſuch 
Organized Bodies as the Brutes have to 
inlarge their Ideas by Abſtrattion? Pom- 


De Immert, ponatius thinks to avoid the Argument 


Anima. 


from Abſtraction to prove the Souls Ima- 
teriality, by ſaying, That in the moſt 
abſtra-t 
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abſtra&t Speculation the Mind re'ts up- 
on Particulars; Zniverſale in ſingulari 
ſpeculatur. But this doth not reach che 
force of the Argument ; which is not, 
whether the Mind hat!: not an Eye to 
Particulars, when it forms Univerſal No- 
tions ; but whether the power of torm- 
iog ſuch Abſtra Ideas from Particulars 
do not argue a Power which meer Mat- 
ter can never attain to: And all that 
Philoſopher hath ſaid, doth not amount 
to the leaſt Proof of it. 

6. Laſtly, 1 argue from the Reaſon 
you give, why God muſt be an /mmare; 


rial Subſtance. For theſe are the words Letp139 


in your Letter. And the Idea of an E- 
ternal, atlual, knowing Being is perceiv 
ed to have a Connetlion with the Idea of 
Immateriality, by the Intervention of the 
Idea of Matter, and of its attual Diviſi- 
on, Diviſibility and Want of Perception, 
&c, Herethe want of Perception is own- 
cd to be ſo eflemtial ro Matter, that God 
15 therefore concluded to be /wmaterial; 
and this is drawn from the Idea and Eb 
ſential Properties of Matter, and if it be 
ſo Eſential ro it, that from thence you 
concluded God muit be an /mmaterial 
Subſtance, I think the ſame Reaſon will 
hold,as toany thinking Subllance.Becaule 

the 
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the Argument is not drawn from any 

thing pecuitar to the Divine PerfeQions, 

bur from the gencral /dea of Matter. 
Bur after all, you tell me, That God 


| being Omnipotent, may give to a Syſtem 


of very ſubtil matter, Senſe and Motion. 
Your words before were, a Power to 
perceive or think ; and about that, all 
our debate runs; and here again you 
ſay, That the Power of Thinking joined 
to Matter, makes it a Spiritual Subſtance, 
But as to your Argument from God 5 
Omnipotency, 1 anſwer, That this comes 
to the ſame Debate we had with the 
Papiſts about the Poſſibility of Tranſub- 
ftantiation. For, they never imagind, 
that a Body cou'd be preſent after the 
manner of a Spirit 1n an ordinary way, 
but that by God's Omnipotent Power it 
might be made fo: but our Anſwer to 
them was, That God doth not change 
the Eſſential Properties of things while 
the things themſelves remain 1n their 
own Nature : And that it was as re- 
pugnant for a Body to be after the man- 
ner of a Spirit, as for a Body and Spirit 
to be the ſame. The ſame we fay in 
this Caſe. We do not ſet bounds to 
God's Omnipotency: For he may it he 
pleaſe, change a Body into an /mmare- 
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rial Subſtance ; but we fay, that while 
he continues the Eſſential Properties of 
Things , it is as impoſſible for Matrer 
tothink, as fora Body by Tranſubſlan- 
tiation to be preſent after the manner of 
a Spirit; and we are as certain of one 
as we are of the other. Theſe things 1 
thought neceſſary on this occaſion to 
be cleared, becauſe I look on a miſtake 
herein to be of dangerous Conſequence 
as to the great Ends of Religion and Mo- 
rality : which, you think, may be ſecured 


although the Soul be allowed to be a Mate- 


rial Subſtance ; but I am of a very dit- 
ferent Opinion : For if God doth not 
change the Eſſential Properties of things, 
their Nature remaining : then either it 
is impoſſible for a Material Subſtance to 
think, or it muſt beaſlerred, that a Pow- 
er of thinking is within the Eſſential 
Properties of Matter ; and ſo thinking 
will be fuch a Mode of Matter, as Spi- 
»oza hath made it: and I am certain 
you do not think, he hath promoted 
the great Ends of Religion and Mora- 
lity. 

[ ſhall now proceed to conſider the 
Arguments for proving, a Supream [mma- 
terial Subſtance, which you freely al- 
low to be fo. And my Deſign, bet 
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faid, was to ſhew, that the certainty of 
it is not placed upon any clear and di- 
ſtint Ideas, but upon the force of Rea- 
ſon diſtin from it. 

To this you anſwer, That Knowledge 
and Certainty in your Opinion, lies in the 
Preception of the Agreement or Diſa ree- 
ment of Idexs, ſuch as they are, and not 
always in having perfetly clear and dis 
ſtint Ideas, But thoſe who offer at 
clear and diſtiaft Ideas, bid much fairer 
for Certainty than you do; and ſpeak 
more agreeably to your original grounds 
of Certainty. For your Kelative /dea, 
which you here run to again is no cer» 
tainty at all from the Idea, but from the 
plain Evidence of Reaſon, that Acci- 
dents cannot ſupport themſelves. 

[ paſs over all which I think I have 
ſufficiently anſwered already ; as when 
you ſpend ſo many Pages about my «fing 
the Plural Number when your words are 
only mentioned, &c. Bur 1 ſhall paſs over 
nothing which may ſeem to an indiffe- 
rent Reider to require any farther Con- 
ſideration. 

Whether you took this way of Ideas 
from the Modern Pailoſopher mention- 
cd by you, is not at all material ; but 


] intended no Refleion upon you in it 
(for 
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(for that you mean by my commenting p. ic, 


you as a Scholar of ſo great a Maſter) | 
never meant to take trom you the Ho- 
nour of your own Inventions; and [ 
do bclieve you when you lay, That 
you wrote from your own Tho'ghts, and 
the Ide.'s you had there. But many 
things may ſcem New to one that con- 
verſes only with his own Thoughts, 
which really are noto ; as he may find 
when he looks ito the Thoughts of 0+ 
ther Men which appear in their Books. 
And therefore, although I have a jult 
Eſteem for tlie Invention of ſuch who 
can ſpin Volumes barely out of their own 
Thoughts ; yet I ain apt to think they 
wouly oblige the World more, if aſter 
they have thought ſo n-uch themſelves, 
they would examine what thoughts v- 
thers have had be:ore them concerning 
the ſame things, that ſo, thoſe may not 
be thought their own Inventions, which 
are common to themlſclyes and others. 
If a man ſhould try all the Magnetical 
Experiments himſelt, and publiſh chem 
as his own Thoughts, he might rake him- 
ſelf to be the /rventor of uicm ; but he 
that examines and compares them with 
what Gilbert and others have done before 
him, will not diminiſh the Praiſe of his 

F Diligence, 
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Diligence, but may wiſh he had compa- 
red his Thoughts with other Mens, by 
which the World would receive greater 
Advantage, altho' he lo!t the Honour of 

being an Original. 
he Matter of Certainty, you ſay, one 
cannot imploy too many Thoughts about, viz. 
as to the finding the true Grounds of it, 
or wherein it is placed. This 1 was led 
to conſider, by our 7nitartans placing, it 
in clear and diſtinft Ideas; and therefore 
rejeting the Myſteries of Faith, becaule 
they could not have clear and diſtintt 
Ideasof them. And one wrote purpoſe» 
ly to ſhew that we were not to believe 
2ny Myſteries in the Goſpel, Lecauſe al 
our Certainty depended upon the Preception 
of the Agreement or C— of thoſe 
ſimple Ideas which we have by Senſation 
or Refletion. Now if tiele Principles 
of Certainty hold good as to all Propo- 
fitions we can have no Certainty of 
Faith , where we cannot perceive the 
Connexion of the Ideas contained in 
them. I own that you ſay, That Faith 
is an Aſſent to any Propoſition not made 
out by any Deduttions of Reaſon, but upon 
the Credit of the Propoſer. Bur this 
doth not clear the matter ; for, is Faith 
an 7nreaſonable Ai 2 Is it not an Aſlent 
to 
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to a Propoſition Then, if all certainty 
in Ads of Reaſon be derived from the 
perceiving the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Ideas contained in it, either there 
can be no Certainty of the Reaſonable 
AQ of Faith, or the Grounds of Certain- 
ty mu!t be laid ſome other way. Bur 
you ſay, Where you want Evidence of 
things there is yet Ground enough for you 
to believe becauſe God hath ſaid it, Which 
doth not yet remove the Difficulty, 
from the true Ground of Certainty ; 
for fay they, Revelation is but a means 
of Information; and God diſcovers by that 
ſuch Propofitions, which we could not have 
found out without Revelation ; but where- 
ever Propoſitions are offered to our Un- 
derſtandings, we muſt judge of them by 
our Perception of the Agreement and Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas contained in them. 
And Faith doth not overthrow Nature : 
If therefore the Nature of Certainty lies 

herein we cannot be certain without it. 
@& it,not enough for you to diſown 
the Conlequence, but to ſhew thar it 


doth not follow from your Principles of 
Certainty: But of this | have ſpoken al- 
ready, and 1 love not Repetitions. [ 
only take notice, that you Alert and 
hold to the ſame. 7 ſtick to my own plain 
way of Certainty by Ideas. And 1o do 
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thoſe who reject the Myſteries of Faith, 
becauſe not agreeable to their Ideas, and 
think they proceed upon your Grounds. 
But yon fay, That according to my 
Ru'es you know not where to plice Cer- 
tainty; for inthe Account I give of Des 
Cartes, | have theſe wor1s concerning 
him. © The firſt thing he found any 
* Certainty in, was his own Exiſtence, 
* which he lounded upon the "'erceprtivn 
* of the Acts of lis Mind. From hence 
* hz proceeded toenquire how he came 
* by this Certainty, and lie refolved it 
* into this,that hz had a clear and diſtint 
* Preception of it. And from hence he 
* formed his general Rule, that what he 
* ltad a clear and di'lin& Perception of 
* was true. Which in Reaſon ought to 
* g0no farther, .thin where there is the 
* like Degree of Evigence; for the Cer- 
* tainty was not grounded on the clear- 
* neſs of the Perception, but on the 
* piainneſs of the E-idence. Which is 
©* of rhat nature that the very doubting 
* of it proves ir, ſince it is impoſſible 
* that any thing ſhou'd doubt or queſti- 
* on its own being that had it not, So 
* that here it is not the clearneſs of the 
* Idea, butan immediate At of Percep- 
* tion, Which is the true ground of Cer- 
* tainty. And this cannot extend to 
* things 
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* things without our ſelves, of which 
«* we can have no other Perception, than 
* what is cauſed by the [mprellſion of 
* outward Oujecs. But whether we 
«* are to judge according to thoſe [m- 
«* preſſions doth not depend on thc Ideas 
* themſelves, but upon the Exerciſe of 
* our Juigment and Reaſon about them, 
* which put the differen.e berweentrue 
«* and falle, and adcquate and inadequate 
* Ideas, ſo that our Certainty 1s not 
* from the Ideas themiclves, but from 
* the Evidence of Reaſon, that thole l- 
© deas are true and juit, and conſequent- 
* ly, that we may build our Certainty 
* upon them. 

Theſe I acknowledge to Le my words; 
and yer I ſee no Reaſon why 1 may not 
ftick to them. Burt you ſay, That Thave 
placed the Grounds of Certainty of oar 
own Exiſtence, ſometimes in the plainneſs 
of E vidence, in oppo/ition to the clearneſs 
of Perception ; ſometimes in the immedi- 
ate att of Perception in oppofttion to the 
clearneſs of the Idea; and the certainty 
of other things without us in the Evi- 
dence of —_—_ that theſe Iles are true 
and juſt in oppoſition to the Ide.is them- 
ſelves ; ſo that ſuch is your Dulzeſs you 
cannot by theſe Rules tell, where to place 
Certainty. F 3 But 
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But all theſe Miſts will eaſily be ſcat- 
tered, if you ict your felf a lictle ro con- 
ſider the Deſign of my Diſcourſe ; which 
was not, to lay down Rules of Cer- 
tainty, but to ſhew that the Grounds of 
Certainty from clear and diſtin& Ideas 
were not well laid at firſt by Des Cartes 
himſelf. Becauſe he deduced his Rule 
as toCertainty of other things, from tho 
Evidence he had as to his own Exiſtence, 
which he had both from immediate Per- 
ception and uncontroulable Evidence, 
when even the Doubting of it neceſla- 
rily proved it. But the main Queſtion 
was, whether this would reach to other 
things without us: Ycs faid he, rhe 
Rule will bold, where-ever there areclear 
and diſtinit Ideas. But I tay the Cer 
tainty doth not depend upon the Idea 
but upon inward Perception and the E- 
vidence founded upon it ; and we haye 
not the ſame as to External Otjcets : 
For we have no inward Perception of 
them, nor any Evidence that reſults 
trom our own Beings ; therefore the 
Rule of Certainty is carried beyond the 
wue Ground of it. I do not oppoſe in 
the former Caſe the plainneſs of the Ev 
vidence to the clearnels of the Perception ; 
but I Guppole them both as to our own 
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Exiſtence. I fay indeed aſter, that it is 
not the clearneſs of the Idea, but an im- 
mediate alt of Perception which is the 
true Ground of Certainty as to our own 
Exiſtence; bur there I take Idea as Des 
Cartes did, for the clear and diſtin 
Perception of our Minds, which might 
reach to other ObjeAs as well as our 
ſelves ; and ſuch an Idea I deny is the 
Ground of Certainty as to our own Be- 
ings, which is founded on an immediate 
Act of Perception. And when they 
prove this as to ſuch outward Objects, 
which we have the Ideas of, they may 
then carry the Rule ſo far ; but I fay 
the Caſe is vaſtly diflerent, as to a clear 
Perception we have from our own Acts, 
and that which we have as the Impret- 
ſions from outward Objects ; in the tor- 
mer Caſe we have ſuch an Evidence, as 
it is impoſlible to doubt of, but the ve- 
ry doubting muſt prove it: Is it the 
ſame as to the Ideas of External Ob- 
jets? And as to theſe I do not deny, 
but we may come to a Certainty : but 
I fay, it is not from the Ideas, which 
may be true or falſe, adequate or inade- 
quate, and whether we may be certain 
of them or not, depends upon the Ex- 
erciſe of our Reaſon and Judgment a» 
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bout them. So that TI found the Cer- 
rainty of Ideas vpon Reaſon, and nor 
Reaſon upon the Certainty of Ideas. 

And fol come more cl: fely ro confi» 
der the Argument from the /dea 1s to 
the Proof of a Sypream [mmaterial Sub- 
ſtance. 

If our Certainty did ariſe from clear 
and diſtint Ideas then it mit hold, 
where we have a clear and di/tin't Idea, 
23S it is confellod we have concerning 
God, Bur this Argument from rae I- 
dea will not be aliowed in this Cale; it 
1s denied by others plain'y ; but I do 
not fav, that it is deried by yor, but 
that it is made a doubrfull thinz, Which 
comes to the ſame, im rhe pornt of Cer- 
tainty : and fo the force of my AT gue 
ment doth by no means fail. 

But vou (av, That you intended by your 
words not to deny that the [det of a moſt 
perfett Being doth prove a God, but to 
blame thoſ* who take it for the only proof, 
and endeavour to invalidate all others. 
For the Belief of a Grd being the Foun- 
dation of all Religion and genume Mora» 
lity you thought no Arguments that are 
made uſe of to work the Perſwaſion of a 
God into mens Minds ſhould be invalida- 
ted, which you grant u of very ill Conſe- 
quence. Here 
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Here you mutt give me leave to 25k 
you, what you think of the univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of 
God? Hath not this been made uſe of, 
as an Argument not only by Chri- 
Qlians, but by rhe wiſcſt and greateſt 
Men among the Heathens 2 And what 
then would vou think ot one who 
ſhould go about to invalicate this Argu- 
ment? And that by proving, that it 
hati been diſcover'd in theſe latter Ages 
by Navigation, that there are whole 
Nations at the Bay of So/dania, in Bra- 
fil, in the Caribbe Iſlands, and Fara- 
quaria, among whom there was found 
no Notion of a God, And even the An- 


thor of the Eſſay of Human Vnder/land- n 


ing hath done this. 

This cannot be thought a'mere ſlip of 
the Fen For men do nor quote Authors 
ſo punctually then. Bur it it would nor 
be thought ſtepping too much out of my 
way, | think 1 could prove that theſe 
Inſtances are very il! choſen, tecauſeei- 
ther they were taken from ſuch as were 
not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
People and Language of the Country ; 
or that their Teſtimony is contradicted 
by thoſe who have been longer among 
them and underſtood them better ; or 
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laſtly that the account given of them 
makes them not fit to be a ſtandard for- 
the Senſe of Mankind, being a People 
ſo ſtrangely berefr of common Senſe, 
that they can hardly be reckoned & 
mong, Mankind, as appears by the beſt 
accounts both of the Cafres of Soldani., 
and the Caig»g of Paraqrart, 

Bur this would be too much a Di- 
greſſion in this place. I return therefore 
to the argument for proving the Exi- 
ſtence of God ; and you may plead for 
your ſelf that your deſign was only to 
prove, That there is no Imnite Idea of a 
God. But doth not this however take 
off from the force of an Argument ſome 
have uſed to perſwade Men that there is 
a God 2 I meddle not with Imate 1deas, 
but have not ſome Perſons of Note, in 
theſe Matters, uſed the Argument from 
the Mirk and Charater of God imprinted 
on the Minds of Men to prove his Being ? 
And have you not ſet your felt to dif 
prove it 2 

But I leave this, and come to the 
argument from the Idea of God, con- 
cerning which you ſay, That though the 
Complex Idea for which the Word God 
(whether containing in it the Idea of neceſ- 
fary Exiſtence or no, for the caſe u the 
ſame) 
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ſame) will not prove the real Exiſtence 
of a Being anſwering that Idea, any more 
than any other Idea mm any ones mind will 
prove the real Exiſtence of any real Being 
anſwering that Idea, yet you concerve it 
does not hence follow, but that there may 
be other Ideas by which the Being of God 
may be proved. 

And afterwards you offer ts ſhew that 
your Proof of a Deity is all grounded on 
Ide, i. e. from the Ideas of our ſelves, 
as we are thinking Beings. But you con- 
feſs, that you think, that the argument 
from the [dea will not hold, but how- 
ever you will not give up the argument 
from Ideas. Againſt which | urged 
your own argument, 7hat from the 
Conſideration of what we find in our ſelves 
and in our Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads 
us to the Knowledge of this cert.:in and evi- 
dent Truth, that there is an eternal, moſ# 
powerfull, and moſt knowing Being. All 
which, I ſaid, I did readily yield ; bur 
we ice plainly, the Certainty is nor 
placed in the /dea, but in good and 
ſound Reaſon from the Conſideration of 
our ſelves and our Conſtitutions. To 
which you reply, That you never thought 
the Conſideration of our felves and our 
Conſtitutions excluded the Conſideration 
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of the Idea of Being or of Thinking, two 
of the Ideas that make a part of the Com- 
plex Idea a Man hath of himſelf. Burt is 
the Reaſon you ſpeak of, which leads 
us from thence to the Knowledge of an 
eternal, moſt powerfull, and moſt 
knowing Being, con ained in the Com- 
plex Idea of a Man or not? A Complex 
Idea is made up of ſimple Ideas, all fimple 
Ideas come in by Senſation or Refletion ; 
and upon comparing theſe ſimple Ideas 
our Certainty you fay is founded. What 
fimple Ideas then are there in Man, upon 
which you ground the Certainty of 
this Propoſition, That there is a God 
I grant you, that there is a Certainty 
grounded upon our Beings and the 
Frame of our Natures; but this I Qill 
ſay, is a Certainty of Reaſon and not of 
Ideas 

You fay, Tou do not well underſland 


' what I mean by being not placed in the 


Idea ; for you ſee no ſuch Oppoſition, but 
that Ideas and ſound Reaſon may ſtand to- 
gether. i. e. in Reaſon rightly managing 
thoſe Ideas ſo as to produce Evidence by 
them. But what need all this great 
noiſe about Ideas and Certainty, true 
and real Certainty by Ideas: it after all, 
it comes only to this, that our /dea 

only 
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only repreſent to us ſuch things, from 
whence we bring arguments to prove 
the Truth of things? But the World 
hath been ſtrangely amuzed with [deas 
of late, and we have been told, that 
firange things might be done by the 
help of /deas, and yet theſe /deas at laſt 
come to be” only common Notions of 
things, which we muſt make uſe of in 
our Reaſoning. You lay, i» that Cha- 
pter about the Exiſtence of God, you 
thought it moſt proper to expreſs your ſelf 
in the moſt uſual and familiar way, by 
common Words and Expreſſions. | would 
you had done ſo quite through your 
Book ; for then you had never given 
that Occaſion to the Enemies of our 
Faith to take upyour new way of deas, 
as an «ffeual Battery (as they ima- 
gin'd) againſt the Myſteries of the Chri- 
ftian Faith, But you mighe have en- 
joy d the ſatisfaQtion of your /deas long 
enough, betore I had raken notice of 
them, unleſs I had found them employ'd 
in doing Miſchief. 

Bur at laſt you tell me, That whether 
Twill call it placing the Certainty in the 
Idea, or placing the Certainty in Reaſon ; 
or if I will ſay, it s not the [Idea that 
gives us the Argument, but the Argument, 
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it is indifferent to you. And if you mein 
no more by your Certainty from [deas, 
but a Certainty from Reaſon, | am not 
ſuch an unreaſonable Man to diſagree 
with you, 

The next Argument for the Exiſtence 
of God ſtands rhus, as I have fumm'd 
it up. 

We find in our ſelves Perception and 
Knowledge. So that there is ſome 
Knowing, Intelligent Being in the 
World, And there muſt have been a 
Knowing Being from Eternity, or an 
Unknowing; for ſomething muſt have 
been from Eternity : but if an Unknow- 
ing, then it is impoſlible there ever 
ſhould have been any Knowledge, it 
being as impoſlible for a thing without 
Knowledge to produce it, as that a Tri- 
angle ſhould make three Angles bigger 
than two right ones. 

To which | added, that allowing the 
Argument to be good, yetit is not taken 
from the Idea, but from Principles of 
true Reaſon, as that no Man can doubt 
his own Perception ; that every thing 
(we fee) muſt have a Cauſe ; that this 
Cauſe muſt either have Knowledge or 
not ; if it have, the point is gaind ; if 
it haih not, nothing can produce no- 
thing, 
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thing, and conſequently a not knowing 
Being cannot produce a Knowing. 

In your Anſwer to this, I muſt firſt 
take notice of your Exception to that 
Expreſſion, Allowing the Argument to be 
Good ; which you lay, ſeems to imply 
that I thought the Argument not to be 
Good, which was very far from my 
meaning. For | had faid before, That 
you brought very good Arguments to prove 
the Exiftence of a God in that Chapter : 
and afterwards, That I w1s far from weat- 
wing the force of your Arguments. And 
ſo 1 hope that Exception is removed. 

To except not, you ſay, againſt my 
Arguments or Principles of Reaſon: but 
you think ſtill, ths s an Argement taken 
from Ideas : if you will think fo, I can- 
not help it. But you endeavour to ſhew, 
That the wery Principles you allow are 
founded upon Ideas : As that a man can- 
not doubt of his own Perception ; 7h, 
you ſay, is by perceiving the neceſſary 
Agreement of the two Ide 1s of Perception 
and Self-Conſciouſmeſs. Bur I rather 
think, it is from that Sclf-Evidence 
which attends the immediate Percepti- 
on of our own Ads, which 
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is ſo great, that as S. Augy- © enim due fone ge- 


{tin obſerves,the Academicks un, 
had 
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fu corpari« percipit ani- ad nothing to ſay againſt 
mw, alterim carum qua 
per ſoipſum, nunlta li 
Phileſopls garriermntcon- only againſt that which a» 
= 1 ny. - hg role from things convey'd 
miſſimas per ſeipſum per- by our Senſes to our Mind. 


ceptionss rerum Verarumn, 


that kind ot Cerrainty, but 


ilnd, Sie me wivere, nequaquam in dubium wocare petu- 


cant, De Trin. I. 15. c. 12. 


The next Principle that every thing 
muſt have a Cauſe, muſt be underitood 
of the Matter treated of, 4. e. the things 
we fee and perce:ve in the World. You 
fay, It is atrve Principle that every thing 
that bath a Beginning muſt hive a C-uſe, 
bec uſe by contemplating our Ide 's we find 
that the Idra of Beginning is connefted 
with the Ide i of ſome Operation ; and that 
with the Ide 1 of ſomething operating which 
we call a C ſe, and ſo the Beginning to 
be, u perceived to 1gree with the Idea of 
ac bo 5 ts expreſſed in the Propoſition. 
Is' not here a great ado to make a thing 
plain by Zdeas, which was plainer with- 
out them ? For is not any Man who 
underſtands the meaning ot plain Words 
ſatisfied that nothing can produce it 
fe!f ? or, That what is not cannot make 
it {cif ro be? And fo the evidence doth 
not depend on the Agreement of the 
Ideas of Beginning, and Operation, and 
Caulc : 


Lp 

Cauſe ; but upon the Repugnancy of 
the contrary Suppoſition. As in that 
Principle, That it i tmpoſſible for a thing 
to be and not to be at the ſame time : It 
you ſay, that this depends upon the 
Diſagreement of the Ideas of Not-Being 
and Being, it will be to little purpoſe 
for me to ſay any more about it. 

But there is one thing which deſerves 
to be conſider d ; which is the Connexi- 
on between the Idea of an Eternal, Att 
al, Knowing Being with the Idea of Im- 
materiality. This was the thing | look'd 
for. And by what means now doth 
this Connexion berween theſe two Ide- 
as appear? By the help of an Intermediate 
Idea. What is that ? Even the Idea of 
Matter. How ſo ? The Idea of Matter 
you tell us, implies its Aﬀtual Diviſion, 
Divifibility, and want of Perception, &c. 
which are the Arguments you uſe in thu 
Proof. Are they (o indeed? And will 
not the ſame Ideas prove our Souls to 
be Immaterial 2 If want of Perception be 
in the very Idea of Matter, how can 
Matter be made capable of Perceiving ? 
But I find you do not always attend to 
the _—_— or Diſagreement of your 
en 1deas..- But of this before. 
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I proceed to the laſt Argument Ipro- 
duced to ſhew, that your Proofs of the 
Exiſtence of God doth not depend upon 
Ideas. And the Subſtance of ir I thus 
put together. If we ſuppoſe nothing 
to be firſt, Matter can never begin to be 
if bare Matter without Motion be Eter- 
nal, Motion can never begin to be ; if 
Matter and Motion be ſuppoled Eternal, 
Thovghr' can never begin to be. For 
if Matcer could produce Thought, then 
Theught muſt be in the Power of Mat- 
ter; and if it be in Matter as ſuch, it 
muſt be the inſeparable Property of all 
Matter, which is contrary to the Senſe 
and Experience of Mankind. If only 
ſome Pants of Matter have a Power of 
Thinking, how comes fo great a diffe- 
rence in the Properties of the ſame Mat- 
ter + What Diſpoſition of Matter is re- 
quird to Thinking ? And from whence 
comes it + Of which no account can be 
given in Reaſon. This I took to be the 
rorce of your Argument, which I faid, 
1 was far from deſigning to: weaken : 
Only | obſerved that the Certainry of it 
is not placed upon clear and diftint 
deas, but upon Reaſon diſtin trom it; 
which was the Thing I- intended to 
prove. 

But 
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But you fay, Tas do not ſee but the 0-14? 


fame proof may be placed upon clear and 
diftinit Ideas, and upon Reaſon tov. | 
hope this matter is made a hitrle cl-arer 
to you; having lo fully ſhew'd to you 
before, that in the way of Idezs you 
can come to no Certamty about any 
Subſtance, but by Rexſon as it is d- 
ſtint from the [deas; 4. e. as to Mate- 
rial Subſtances that your Certainty is 
reſolved into this Principle of Reaſon, 
that Accidents cannot (ubſiſt without a 
Subftratum. 

As to Spiritual Subſtance in us, that 
depends on two things, 

1. That Thinking is only a Mode, 
and muſt ſuppoſe a Subſtance. 

2. That Matter cannot think, and 
therefore it muſt be-an Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance ; which | have proved from your 
own Principles. 

As to a Supreme Immaterial Subſtance, 
the evidence depends upon this Reaſon, 
that Matter and Motion cannot produce 
Thought; and therefore an Eternal 


Thinking Being muſt be Immaterial. 


And that Matter and Motion cannot 
produce Thought, is proved by this 
Reaſon, that either it muſt be an inſe- 
parable Property of Matter; or ſome 
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account in Reaſcn muſt be given why 
ſome part of Matter ſhould think and 
not others. And doth not all this pro- 
ceed upon Reaſon as diſtin from I- 
deas ? 

And when I faid, That the Certainty 
of it, i. e. the Argument # not placed 
on clear and diſtintt Ideas, but upon the 
force of Reaſon diſtinit from it, | meant 
the Certainty from Ideas, although it 
were not ſo clearly expreſſed as it might 
have been ; but here I obſerve you call 
for the Plural Number, which you are 
lo offended with in other Parts of your 
Letter. 

The next thing | undertook to ſhew 
was, that we can have no clear and di- 
ſtint Idea of Nature and Perſon from 
Senſation or Reflettion. Here you ſpend 
many Pages to thew that this doth not 
concern you. Let it be ſo. But it 
concerns the Matter 1 was upon ; which 
was to ſhew that we muſt have /deas 
of theſe things which we cannot come 
to by Senſation or Reflection. 

My words are, | grant that by Sen- 
{ation or Reflection we come to know 
the Powers and Properties of Things. 
But our Reaſon is ſatisfied, that there 
muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, be- 

caule 
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cauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould 


ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the Na- 
rure of things properly belongs to our 
Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas. Still 
you are at it, That you can find no Oppo- 
fition between Ideas and Reaſon : but Ide- 
as are the Objetts of the Underſtanding, 
and Underſtanding is one of the Faculties 
imploy'd about them. No doubt of ir. 
But you might eaſily ſee that by Rea- 
{on, I underſtood, Principles of Reaſon, 
allow'd by Mankind. Which I think 
are very different from [deas. But I 
perceive Reaſon in this Senſe is a thing 
you have no /dea of, or one as obſcure 
as that of Subſtance. But if you fet a- 
fide theſe common Principles of Reaſon, 
your Zdeas will ſignifie very little; and 
will like Accidents want a Subſftratum 
to ſupport them. 

But your Notion of Nature and Fer- 


ſon deſerves to be more throughly con- 


ſider'd. Therefore to more 
clearly in a debate of this Conſequence 
with reſpe& to the Dottrine of the Tri- 
nity ( what-ever you pretend to the con- 
crary) I ſhall firſt ſer down your Noti- 
ons of Nature and Perſon from your 
own Words, and then enter upon the 
Examination of them. 
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As to Nature, you tell me in ſhort it. 

15 this, That it is a Collellion of ſeveral 

Ideas combined into one Complex Abſtratt 

Idea. Which when they are found united 

in any Individual Exiſting, thugh joyw- 

ed in that Exiſtence with ſeveral other 

Ideas, that Individual is truly ſaid to 

have the Nature of a Man,or the Nature of 

Man to be in him: for as much as all theſe 
fimple Ideas are found united in him, 
which anſwer the Complex Abſtraft Idea 
to which the - ro name Man is gruen by 
any one ; which Abſtratt Specifick Idea 
keeps the ſame , when he applies the 

Specifick Name ſtanding for it, to diſtinit 

Individuals, i. &. no body changes hu Idea 

of a Man, when hz ſays, Peter us a Man, 

from that Idea which he makes the Name 

Man to' ſtand for, when he makes John a 

AMan. 

P. 216. As to Perſon in the way of Ideas, you 
te'l us, That the Word Perſon in it ſelf 
fegrifies nothing, and ſo no Idea belonging 
ic it, nothing can be ſaid to be the true 
Idea of it g. but when any Language appro» © 
priates it 16 any 1dea, then that us the 
true Idea of a Perſon and ſo of Nature. 

P. 17. Theſe are. therefore the figns of two Ideas 

they are put to ſtand for ; and by exume« 

ration all the ſimple Ideas that are —_ 
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ed in the Complex Idea that each of them 
is made to ſtand for ; we ſhall immediate- 
ly ſee the whole difference that is between 
them, 

Aﬀter which, you conclude, That 
you muſt content your felf with this con- 
demmed way of Ideas, and deſpair of ever 
attaining any Knowledge by any other than 
that, or farther than that will lead you to 
mr. 
But this muſt not hinder me from 
enquiring a little more ſtritly into 
theſe Notions of Natzre and Perſon, for 
if theſe hold, I do not ſee how it is 
poſſible to defend the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. For if theſe terms really fgni- 
fie nothing in themſelves, but are only 
Abſtrait and Complex Ideas, which.the 
common uſe of Language hath appropriated 
tobe the fugns of two Ideas; then it is 
plain, that they are only Notions of the 
Mind, as all Abjlrafted and Complex 
Ideas are; and o one Nat:re 2nd three 
Perſons can be no more. 

We muſt therefore examine what 
your Notion is, of Abſtrated and Com- 
plex Ideas, and how it can be applied 
to Nature and Perſon ; and whether they 
are only figns of ſuch Ideas as People have 
agreed to ſignitie by them, 
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To explain this, I muſt give an ac- 
count, as well as I can, from your ſelf, 
how theſe Abſtrafted and Complex Ideas 
come to be formed in our Minds, and 


- what 1s implied in them. The Dnder- 


ſtanding, you ay, ſeems to you not to 
have the leaſt glimmering of any Ideas 
which it hath not by Senſation or Refle- 
tlion. Theſe and their ſeveral Modes 
and the Compoſitions made out of them, 
we ſhall find contain our whole ſtock of 
[deas ; and that we have nothing in our 
Minds which did not come in one of theſe 
two ways. From hence you conſider the 
ſeveral ſorts of /deas, ſome Simple and 
ſome Complex. The fimple Ideas are the 
Materials of all our Knowledge ; and when 
the Tnderſtanding, is once ſtored with theſe 
fimple Ideas, it has the Power to repeat, 
compare and unite them, even to an al- 
moſt infinite variety, and ſo can make at 
pleaſure new Complex Ideas : But no un- 
derſtanding can make one new ſimple Idea, 
not taken in by the ways before mention'd, 
nor can it detroy thoſe that are there. 
After you have given an account of the 
fimple Ideas both ways, you come to 
the Faculty of Diſcerning in our Minds, 


- and there you reckon up, Diſt ingai "og 
The 


Ideas, Comparing, Compounding and 
ſtratting. 
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The Reaſon of Abſtrattion, you ſay, ** 9 
u to have one general Name for many Far- 
ticulars, or elſe Names would be endleſs. 
Which Abſtraftion is performed by ſepa- 
rating the Ideas of particular Objetts from 
the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as 
Time, Place, &c. Complex Ideas are 
thoſe fimple Ideas which the Mind unites - 1, - 
as one Idea. But ſtill it is confind to 
thoſe fimple Ideas which it received by 
Senſation or Refleition, which are the ub 
* timate Materials of all its Compoſitions. 

Of theſe you reckon Modes, Subſtan- Sett 3. 
ces and Relations. 

The Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Com SeQ. 5 
binations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to 
repreſent particular things ſub/iſting by 
themſelves. And theſe are of two ſorts, 
one of fingle Subſtances as they exiſt ſepa- 
rately, as of a Man, &c. the other of ſe- 
wveral of theſe put together as an Army of 
Men. 

In your Chapter of Complex Ideas of C1; :: 
Subſtances ; you affirm the Ideas of par- *«& 3 
ticular Subſtances to be made by 4 Combi- 
nation of fimple Ideas : and again, that 
it u by ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas 
as co-exiſt in ſome unknown cauſe of their $cQ 6,14 
C/nion, 
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Seft. 35. That the Complex Ideas we bave of 
God and ſeparate Spirits are made up of 
the fimple Ideas we have by Refledtion ; 
by inlarging the [des we find in our 
ſelves. 

Bi ch.3- [n your 3d Book you conſider gene- 

* * ral Terms. And the Reaſon of them, 

you fay 1s becauſe it 1 beyond the power 

of /ſuman Capacity to frame and retain 
diſtinct Ideas of all Particulars. And 
theſe are made by way of Abſtrattion 


from Circumſtances of Time and Place. + 


&& 5, Aﬀter which you tell us, That General 
Natures are nothing but Abſtraft Ideas ; 
Seft. 9. and the whole Myſtery of Genera aud Spe- 
cies, which make ſuch a noiſe in the 
Schools, 1s nothing elſe»but Abſtratt Ideas 
with Names annexed to them. From 
whence, you ſay, it u plain, that Gene- 
ral and Univerſal, belong not to the real 
Exiſtence of Things, but_are the Inven- 
tions and Creatures of the Yuderſtandivg ; 
made by it for its own uſe and concern only 
Seft. 12. Signs whether Words or Ideas. Andthe 
Set. 14, Abſftratt Idea and the Eſſence of the Spe- 
© cies or Genus of the ſame thing : aud eve- 
ry diſtintt, abſtraft Idea s a diftinit E[- 
ſence, | Th 
But then you diſtinguiſh the Real and 
Seft. 15s, Nominal Eſſence. The former is the Real, 
| Internal 
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Internal Conſtitution of particular things ; 

aud the Nominal is the Abſtraft Idea. 

But there is ſo near a Connexion between Set. 16. 
them that the Name cannot be attributed to 

any particular Being, but what has thu Eſ- 

ſence, whereby it anſwers that Abſtratt 

| Idea, whereof that Name 15 the Sign. 

Thele things you repeat and inlarge 

| upon in ſeveral other places, bat this I 

think is the ſubſtance of what you ſay 

upon this. mattcr : For I would not wil- 

.« | linglv miſlake or mifrepreſeat your 

[ Meaning. 

, The Queſtion now between us comes 

; to this, Whether the common Natwre 

- or Eſſence of Things lies only 4 an Ab- 

5 ſtrait Idea, or a General Name, and the 
1 


Real Eſſence conſiſts only in particular 
Beings from which that Name is ab» 


1 | firacted? 
- The Queſtion is not , Whether in 
; forming the Notion of Common Nature, 


y the Mind doth not abſtract from the 
e | Circumſtances of particular Beings ? 
en But it is whether there be not an Ante- 
'» | cedent Foundation in the Nature of 
/- | things upon which we form this Ab- 
ſtrat Idea ? For if there be, then it can» 
i | Not be called an wiverſal Name only : 
il, | or a meer fign of an /dea, which we have 
al formed 
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formed from putting many ſimple I- 
deas together, which Name belongs to 
all of ſuch a fort, as have thoſe Faple 
Ideas united together. Iknow not how 
it comes to paſs, that a Man ſpinning 
Books out of his own Thoughts ſhould hit 
fo luckily upon the Thoughts of another 
Man : I do not mean now, about clear 
and diſtin Ideas, but abvut this Point 
of univerſal Names. For Mr. Hobbs in 
his Chapter of Speech , tells us, That 
Names were to ſerve for Marks or Notes 
of Remembrance, and therefore were cal- 
led Signs. Of theſe Names, ſome are pro- 
per and fingular to one thing, as Peter, 
John, this Man, this Tree ; Tn are com» 
mon to many things, as Man, Horſe, Tree, in 
reſpett of all which it u called an Univer- 
fal, there being nothing in the World - 
arverſal but Names ; for the things nam'd, 
are every one of them individual and fin- 
gular. 

One univerſal Name is impoſed on ma- 
uy things, for their fimilitude in ſome 
Quality or other Accident ; and whereas 
a proper Name bringeth to mind one thi 
only Untverſals recal any one of thoſe 
m.iny. 

And of Univerſals ſome are of mare, 
or leſs Extent, the larger comprehend ing 
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the leſs large, and ſome of equal ex- 
tent, &c. 

This is enough to let you fee that 
theſe Notions are not ſo peculiar but that 
another Perſon, from his own Thoughts 
to?2, had faid much the ſame things. 

Burt whoever faid or thought them 
firſt, we muſt examine how reaſonable 
theſe Thoughts arc. 

| know no Body that thinks now-a- 
days, that 7niverſals exiſt any where by 
themſelves; but I do think, that there 
is a difference to be made between that 
and making them meer Names, or /igns 
of Ideas. 


I. And the Reaſons I go upon are 
theſe. In the firſt place, we are agreed, 
that there is a ſupream immaterial 
moſt perfect Being ; whoſe Eſſential At- 
tributes do not depend upon our Arbi- 
trary Ideas; nor any Names or Signs of 
Honour we give him , nor upon the 
meer 1nlarging the Ideas of our own Per- 
fetions ; or 1tuch as we account to be 
ſo in our ſelves : for we attribute thoſe 
to God which we are not capable of, as 
Eternity or Neceſſary Exiſtence, Immu- 
tability, &c. Herein, we take up no 
Complex Ideas from ſeveral Individuals; 

bur 
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but we form a true Idea of a Divine EG 
ſence, from ſuch Attributes as are Eſſen- 
tial to an infinitely perfect Being, which 
being Infinite is thereby, [ncomprehen- 
fible by us. And fo you own, that the 
* wy * great God of whom and from whom are all 
things is incomprebenfibly Infinite. And 
that God is infinitely beyond the reach of 


Our narrow C apacities. 


Il. In the next place, we look on this 
Supream Being, as the wiſe Creator of 
all things, who hath ordered the feve- 
ral Sorts and Ranks of Beings im the 
World according to his own Eternal: 
Wiſdom ; and hath given them all ſuch 
Properties as hamſelt thought fit, where- 
by rhey are really and eſſentially di- 
ſtinguiſhed from one another ; as ap- 
pears by Mankind, and Brutes, and 
Plants. And no man that ever imploys 
his own Thoughts can think, that theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed fromeach other, only 
by an Act of our Minds. 


Hi. Among theſe it is evident, that 
there are ſome things, wherein they a- 
gree; and ſome wherein they differ. 
They all agree in being real, created Be- 
ings, and having a ſort of Life belong- 

ing 
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ing to them. But they differ, that ſome 
have Senſe, which others have not ; 
and ſome have Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing which others want. And all this, 
is ſo plain and evident, that one might 

ton , whether thoſe had Under- 

ing or not, who could think the 
difference of theſe from each others was 
not in their Natures, but only depend- 
ed on the ſeveral Names that we call 
them by. 


IV. Among the Individuals of the 
ſame kind, rhere is an Agreement in the 
ſame Eſſential Propertics ; as all Mes in 

ing Rational Creatures; and there is 
a Real Difference from each other in the 
ſeveral Accidents that belong to them ; 
as to Time, Place, Qualities, Relati- 
ons, &c. And no Man in his Senſes 
can call this in queſtion. For his moſt 
plain and fmple [deas will inform him 
of it. 


V. The Queſtion now is, Whether 
that wherein they do all agree, be a 
meer Zniverſal Name and Abſtratt Idea 
or nor. 

It is certain, that what God created 
is no meer Name or /dea : It is certain, 

that 
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that God created not only Individuals 
but the ſeveral Kinds, with the Diffe- 
rences, Which they have from each 0- 
ther ; it is certain, that theſe Differences 
do not lie in meer Names or Ideas : How 
comes it then not to be certain that there 
is a Real Common Eſſence or Nature in 
the Individuals of the ſame kind? 

But it comes not to us in the of 1+ 
deas. If it be fo, the way of Ideas and 
Reaſon are two different ways ; and I 
ſhall never forſake one for rhe other, 
unleſs I could ſee better Reaſon for it ; 
and even then I ſhould not ; but adhere 
ro Reaſon {\.ll. 

But now doth it appear by Reaſon, 
that Nature is any thing elſe a Col- 
lettion of ſeveral Ideas combined into one 
Complex Abſtratt Idea. 

That will be done by conſidering, 

1. What theſe /deas are, which are: 
fo colle&ted into a Complex Idea; which 
is called Nature. 

2. What that Eſſence is which is im- 
plied in this /dea ; whether it be a Real 
or only a Nominal Eſſence. 

i. What theſe /deas are, of which 
this Complex Idea of Nature conſiſts ; 
and they are ſaid to be, the fimple [deas 
of particular Subſtances united a" + 

with- 
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without the Circumſtances of Time arid 
Place. Burt thoſe ſimple Ideas may be 
conſidered two ways. 

1. With reſpe&t to the Qualities of 
things, and theſe Ideas are faid to be 
true and adequate; but they go no far- 
ther than the Qualities ; which reaches 
only to that Senſe of Nature, as it is ta- 
ken for Properties. ' 

2. Withreſpet tothe Subjet of them, 
which is the Nature or Subſtance that 
ſupports them, and of this you confeſs 
we have only imperfett and inadequate 
Ideas. 

As they are true and adequate; and 
ſo they are not the true Repreſentations 
of Things without us, but of the Effetts 
of ſuch Powers in them as produce Impreſ- 
frons in ws ; which are thoſe you call 
Secondary ualities, And in that Senſe 
I rake your words. And of theſe I faid, 
that we can underſtand nothing really 
by them but the Effets they have up- 
on us; 4.e. the Powers and not the /- 
deas, The 1dearare the Impreſſions on 
our Minds ; and by theſe we can un- 
derſtand nothing but the Efetts which 
the Powers in outward Objects have up- 
on us, and conſequently not the Nature 
of them. This I take _ plain Senſe. 

T's 
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To this you Anſwer Two things; 

1. That we certainly know to diſtin- 
guiſh things by Ideas, ſuppoſing them no- 
thing but Effefls produced in us by theſe 
Powers, as if they were Repreſentations. 

2. That we have certainly as much 
pleaſure and delight by thoſe Ideas, one 
way as the other. 

Granting all this to be true, what is 
it to the Complex Idea of Nature, which 
ariſes trom theſe fmple Ideas 2 Nature is 
a Colleftion of ſeveral Ideas combined 
into one Complex Abſtrait Idea. But the 
fimple Ideas acquaint us not wirh the 
Nature of the Objetts , but only with 
the Powers which are in them ; by the 
help of Bulk, Size, Figure and Motion ; 
which you call the Primary Qualities. 
Now theſe, you ay, are really in the 
things themſelves ; whether the Senſes 
perceive them or wot ; and the Ideas of 
theſe are the true Reſemblances of what 
exiſts in the Objets; 1. ce. that by the 
Impreſſions we find in our ſelves, we are 
certain that there are Bodies of a deter- 
minate Bulk, Size, Figure and Motion: 
And this is all, we can by theſe fimple 
[Ideas come to, as the Nature of Corpo- 
real Subſtances. But ſuppoſe one ſhould 
ask how we can underſtand, the Nature 

of 
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of theſe Operations of the Primary ua» 
lities in producing the Secondary ; we 


are foon anſwered, that there is no con- Se. 25. 


ceivable Connexion between them and that 
Reaſon cannot ſhew how Bodies by their 
Bulk, Figure and Motion fbould produce 
in the Mind, the Ideas of Blue, Tellow,&c. 
And fo we are extremely helped by thele 
femple Ideas in underſtanding the Na- 
ture of any particular Subſtance. For 
the ſenſible Qualities in us are only the 
Effects of certain Powers in the Ob- 
jets, cauſed by their-Bulk, Size, Fi- 
gure and Motion ; but it we ask how 
they are produced, we are plainly rold, 
that our Reaſon by theſe fimple Ideas 
can reach to no knowledge of it. And 
ſo we are left in as much Igncrance, as 
ever as to the Manner how Things with- 
out us produce Ideas in us. 

But fay you, By theſe fimple Ideas, 
we can as certainly diſtinguiſh the Beings 
wherein thoſe Powers are, and receive as 
certain Advantages from them, as if thoſe 
ſimple Ideas were Reſemblances. 

As to Advantages from them, that is 
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quite out of our Enquiry ; which is con» . 


cerning the /dea of Nature ? as it is a 
Complexion of fimple /deas ; and all that 
it amounts to is, that by theſe femple 1- 
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deas, we underſtand the Diſtinft Powers 
in ſeveral Bodies to produce Impreſſions 
in our Minds ; and by the ſecondary (Qua- 
lities we find in our ſelves, we are cer- 
tain of the primary (Qualities in Bodies, 
from their different Bulk, Size, Figure 
and Motion. But till we have nothing 
but an /dea of Qualities, which goes no 
farther than the Eilential Properties ; 
bur the Idea of Nature goes farcker 
and implics that Being wherein thoſe 
Qualities are ; and that I ſaid, which is 
the ſubjeRt of Powers and Properties is 
the Nature or Subſtance of it; which 
in this reſpeR is the ſame. Have we 
any Adequate Idea of this? - 

To this you fay : 

2. That all Ideas of Subſtances, which 
are referr d to Real Eſſences are in that 
reſpeft Inadequate. This is what your 
ſelt own to te your Senſe; and is as 
much as I deſire. For, I pray conſider 
what a fine Abſtrait Complex Idea you 
have given us of Nature. Our Ade» 
quate [deas go no farther than (uali- 
ties, and it we enquire into the Real 
Fſſence, or Subſtance that ſupports them, 
we are told that they are [nadequate ; 
and conſequently we can have no true 
Notion or /dea at all of it. 

Bur 
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But you fay farther, that you do not 
affirm, That Abſtrait Ideas are only ge- 
neral Names. For you allert a Real E/- 
ſence in things ; the internal unknown 
Conſtitution w the Real Eſſence ; and the 
Abſtratt Idea is the Nominal Eſſence. 

The former you tell me, you do rea- 
dily own ; viz. That Eſſence which is in 
particular Subſtances ; but the Queſtion 
before us is, Whether that which is in 
more Individuals than one, be a Real or 
only a Nominal Eſſence. 

2. And this is that, which we are 
next to Examine. To clear this, I put 
the Inſtance.of the Sun, where an E(- 

ſence was ſaid by you 70 be in one Indi- 
vidual ; and yet more Suns might agrce 
in it. In this one Sun there is a Real 
Eſſence, and not a meer Nominal and 
Abſtrafted Eſſence : upon which asked, 
If there were more Suns, would not each 
of them, have the Real Eſſence of the Sun? 
For what is it makes the ſecond Sun, to 
be a true Sun, but having the ſame Real 
Eſſence with the firſt 2 If it were but a 
Nominal Eſſence, then the Second would 
have nothing but the Name. 

Here muſt examine your Anſwer, as 
far as I can underſtand it : For here in- 
deed you may complain of the want of 
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clear and diſtin Ideas; but 1 will do 
what I can to explain that which I con- 
ceive to be your Senſe. 

You fay, This doth not at all concern 
the Real, but the Nominal Eſſence. 

How is this poſſible ? Is there not the 
Real Eſſence of the Sun in that Individu- 
al, wecall the Sun ? Burl put the Caſe, 
that there were a Multiplication of Jadi- 
viduals; and there were more Suns : 
would not cach of theſe have the Real 
Eſſence of the Sun ? If it were only a 
Nominal Eſſence, the reit would have 
only the Name, 

But you ſay, you did not mean the real 
Eſſence of the Sun was in that Indivi- 
dual. How could you mean otherwile, 
when you acknowledge the Real Eſſence 
to be in particular Subſtances? And is 
not the Sun a particular Subſtance * But 
the Idea of it being a Complex and Ab- 
ſtratted Idea, could not be the Real Eſ- 
ſence. 1 anſwer, That the Eſſence of the 
Sun being communicated to another is 
a Real Eſſence ; or elſe, the Second is 
but the Name and nothing elſe. 

You tell me, That you ſay expreſly, 
that our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into 
Species by Names, is not at all founded 
on their Real Eſſences. And I think it 

is 
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is clear to any one that underſtands 
things, and not meer /deas; that another 
true Suns muſt have the Real Eſſexce of 
a Sun, 

You ask, What [ mean by a true Sun. 
I anſwer, That which hath the Eſſence 
of a Sun; and that the Name cannot 
be truly applied to that which hath ir 
not. Tes, ſay you, it may to any thing, 
which hath united in it that Combination 
of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thi 
elſe that is called Sim is dibinguiſted 
from other Subſtances, i. e. by the Nomi- 
wal Eſſence. So that now the Abſtraft 
Complex Idea is owned to be nothing but 
a Combination of Qualities infone 1dea. 

But I muſt ſtill ask, what becomes 
of this Combinatioa of Qualities in the 
ſecond Sun, if there be not a Real Efſ- 
ſence to ſupport them? Tow grant it when 
the ſecond Sun comes to exif And if it 
_ not exiſt, how can it be the Second 

n? 

Should it be true, ſay you, that the 
Real Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the 
fixed Stars, yet it could not be called by 
us the Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our 
Complex Idea, or Nominal Eſſence of a 
Sun. If the Real Eſſence of a Sun bein 
a fixed Star, it is really a Sun, whether 
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you call it ſo or not ; as a Laplander is as 


really a Man whatever you caf him, if 
he hath the Eſicnce of a Man. And it 
is ſtrange to me to find any Man diſpute 
ſuch evident things. 

And ſo I come to the Inſtance of the 
Individuals among Men. I faid, that 
there muſt be a Real Eſſence in every 1n» 
dividual of the fame kind. Peter, James 
and Fohyn are all truc and real Men; not 
by attributing a general Name tothern ; 
but becauſe the true and real Eſſence of 
a Manis in every oneof them. 

Pur you ſay, / firſt ſuppoſe them to 
be Men : no otherwiſe than as they are 
Individuals of the ſame kind. 

Your Weweena, Cuchepy and Conſhe- 
da I] have nothing to ſay to, they may 
be Drills for any thing I know ; but 
Peter, James and John are Men of our 
own Country, and we know them to 
be ſeveral Individuals of the Race of 
Mankind : And what is it makes them 
Men, but that the true and real Eſſence 
of a Man is in every one of them? Tes, 
fay you, if making be taken for the Effi- 
cient Cauſe. Whoever dreamt of a Spe- 
cifick Efſence being the Efficient Cauſe ? 
But ſaid, that it was the true and real 
Eſſence of a Man , which made every 

Individual 
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Individual a true and real Man ; of which 
I faid we are as certain, as that we are 
Men. That, fay you, is only by our 
Senſes finding thoſe Properties, which an- 
ſwer the Abſtratt, Complex Idea, which 
is in our Minds of the Specifick Idea to 
which we have annexed the Specifick 
Name Man. | leave to you the Honour 
of this Scholaſtic Language, which is al- 
ways moſt proper when there is no- 
thing under it. I love to ſpeak plain 
Senſe if | can, and fo as to be under- 
ſtood by eyerv one that is acquainted 
with theſe Matters: but theſe Specifict 
Names and Abſtraft and Complex Ideas, 
I think tend to confound Mens Appre- 
henſons ; who can never think other- 
wiſe, but that every Man is faid to be 
a true real Man ; not for any Specifick 
Name, but becaute his Properties ſhew 
him to be endued with the rrue real Eſ- 
ſence of a Man. | ſaid, that the gene- 
ral Idea is not made from the ſimple I- 
deas, but by meer Act of the Mind ab» 
' ſtratting from Circumſtances, but from 

Reaſon and Conſideration of things. 
You Reply, That you thought Reaſon 
and Conſideration had been meer Atts of 
the Mind , when any thing was done by 
them, I hope the /deas you have of 
the 
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the As of your own Mind, are clear- 
er than thoſe you have of other Mens. 
For it is plain, I oppoſed your General 
and Abſtraft Idea by a meer Att of the 
Mind, to a Rational Inference from the 
Nature and Properties of things. For I 
added ; for, when | fee ſo many Indivi- 
duals, that have the ſame Powers and 
Properties, we thence inferr, there 
muſt be ſomething common to all, 
which makes them of one kind; and if 
the diflerence of Kinds be real , that 
which makes them of one kind and not 
of another, mult not be a Nominal but a 
Real Eſſence. Is there now no diffe- 
rence between theſe' Two Ads of the 
Mind ; wiz. Abſtration and Ratiocina- 
tron. 

And you grant, that the Inference us 
true. But you ſay, it doth not follow, 
that the general or ſpecifick Idea is not 
made by the meer Att of the Mind. Where 
do I deny that Ab/trattion is made by an 
AR of the Mind? But that 1s not the 

ueſtion ; but whether ' the Notion of 
—_ in Individuals of the fame kind, 
be a meer Ad of the Mind by Abſtrati- 
0x, or have a real Foundation in the Na- 
ture of Things? z. e. whether it be a 
Real or a Nominal Eſſence. ah 
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But you ſay, There may be Objeftions to 
the Name of Nominal Eſſence. My Ob- 
jeion is not to the Name, but to the 
Thing you underſland by it, viz. that 
there 1s nothing beyond Individuals but 
Names, which utterly overthrows the 
Difference of Nature and Perſon. For 
if there be nothing really, but an indi- 
viduated Eſſence, then it muſt follow, 
that there can be no difference of Zy- 
poſtaſes inthe ſame Nature : For Nature 
individuated muſt take in the Zypoſta- 
fis; and Nature being taken as common 
is affirmed by you to be nothing but an 
Abſtrat and Complex Idea, and a mere 
Nominal Eſſence. 

You fay, That we cannot know the 
differences of things by their real Eſſences. 
And what then ? Do I ever deny, that 
the difference of kinds is to be under- 
ſtood from the different Properties ? 
But we are not upon our Knowledge of 
the difference of Species, but upon the 
Real and Nominal Eſſence. 

And I ſhew'd that the real Eſſence 
doth not depend upon Complex Ideas ; 
becauſe if men miſtake never ſo much 
in the Combinatioa of Ideas, yet the 
ſame Eſſence remains; as I inſtanced in 
the Eſſence of a Man, a- Horſe and a 
Tree. True, 
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True, you ſay, Our Thoughts or Ide- 


as cannot alter the real Conſtitutions of. 


things that exiſt ; but the Change of Ide- 
as can and does alter the fignification of 
their Names, and thereby alter the kinds, 
which by theſe Names we rank and ſort 
them into. 

But this doth by no means reach the 
point, which is not concerning our 
ſorting of Things, which is by Names, 
but God s ſorting them, when he made 
them of different kinds. For fo I faid, 
that the Eſſences remain always the 
ſame, becauſe they do not depend on 
the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator, who hath made ſeveral ſorts of 
Beings. 

All the Anſwer you give is this, 
That the real Conſtitution or Eſſence of 
particular things exiſting, do not — 
on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of 


' the Creator, but their being ranked into 


ſorts, under ſuch and ſuch Names, does 
depend and wholly depend upon the Ideas 
of Men. 
But my Argument _ not _ 
uv ticular things exiſting, but u 
SR kind: of God's making, > 
is it poſſible for you to think that the 
kinds are not - of his making, but that 
Mey 
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Men only by their Ideas make the ſeveral 
forts ? It fo, I have very little hopes to 
remove you from your ldeas ; but Iam 
bound to do what in me lies to hinder 
ſuch Notions from overthrowing the 
Myſteries of our Faith. 

And it isa great fatisfaftion to me to 
find, that theſe Notions of Ideas, as far 
as they tend that way, have ſo very lit- 
tle Foundation in Reaſon, or rather are 
ſo manifeſtly repugnant to them. 

Before I conclude my ſelf, I muſt 
take notice of your Conclufton, viz. That 
you muſt content your ſelf with this con- 
demned way of Ideas, and deſpair of ever 
attaining any knowledge by any other than 
that, or farther than that will lead me to 
it. Which is in effect to ſay, that you 
ſee no way to avoid Scepticiſm but this : 
but my great Prejudice againl(t it is, that 
it leads to Scepticiſm, or at leaſt, that 
I could find no way to attain to Cer- 
tainty 1n it upon your own grounds. 

For (1.) youlay, That Knowledge to gook 4. 
you ſeems to be nothing, but the Percepti- Ch." 
on of the Connexion and Agreement or Diſ- _ 
agreement, and Repugnancy of any of our 
Ideas. In thu alone it conſiſts. Whence 
it unavoidably follows, that where we 

can 
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can have no /deu, we can have no 
Knowledge. 

But you go about to prove, That 
there are many more Beings in the World, 
of which we have no Ideas, than thoſe 
which we have any ; and that one holds 
no Proportion to the other. So that we 
are excluded from any Poſlibility of 
attaining to knowledge, as to the far 
greateſt part of the Univerſe for want 
of Ideas ; and yet you ſay, That he that 
will confider the infinite Power, Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of the Creator of all things, 
will find Reaſon to think it was wot all laid 
out upon ſo inconfiderable, mean and im- 
potent -a Creature, as he will find man to 
be, who in all Probability s one of the 
loweſt of all inteleftual Beings. Andnot 
long after, you ſay, That the Intelleftu- 
al World is a greater Certainly and more 
beautifull World, than the Material. 

But whence comes this Certainty, 
where there can be no 1deas? Is a gene- 
ral Reaſon ſufficient without particular 
Ideas > Then why not in other caſes 
as well 2 

2. Suppoſe we have no deas of the 
Intelletual World, yet ſurely we may 
have as to the viſible World : No, yy 
ay, 
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ſay, That although we have Ideas of Bulk, SeX 24- 


Figure and Motion in general ; yet not 
knowing what is the particular Bulk, Fis 


gure, and Motion of the greateſt part of 


the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are igno- 
rant of the ſeveral Powers, Efficacies and 


Ways of Operation, whereby the Effes 


we daily ſee are produced. Theſe are hid 


from us in ſome things by being too remote, 


in others by being two minute. 


So that you conlels, We can attain to Se. 26. 
no Science, either as to Bodies or Spi- ** 27 


rits. And what a narrow compals muſt 
our Knowledge then be confined to 2 


You confeſs, We have no Ideas of the Se. »«. 


Mechanical Aſſertions of the minute Par- 
ticles of Bodies ; and this hinders our cer- 
tain Knowledge of univerſal Truths con- 
cerning natural Bodies ; and our Reaſon 
carries us herein very little beyond par- 
ticular matter of Fatt. Certainty and 
Demonſtration we muſt not in theſe things 
pretend to. So that all Certainty is gi 
ven up in the way of Knowledge, both as 
to the viſible and inviſible World, or at 
leaſt, the greateſt part of them. 

3- But till it is to be hoped, that 
where we have /dea, we mey come to 
a Certainty in diſcerning the Connexion 
between 
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Set. 28. Between them. No, you ſay, Avother 
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Cauſe of our Iznorance 1s, the want of a 
diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe Ide- 
as we have. What! are we at a loſs 
here too, and yet all our Certainty de- 
pend on the perceiving the Agreement 
and Diſagreement of Ideas > Yes, you 
confeſs, That the Mechanical Afﬀettions 
of Bodies having no Affinity at all with 
the Ideas they produce in us, we can have 
no diſtinit Knowledge of ſuch Operations 
beyond Experience. And the Operations 
of our Minds on our Bodies is as unconcet- 
vable. 

4. But by the help of Intermediate 
Ideas, may we not come to find out the 
certain Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, ſo there be due Application of the 


» Mind to it? Yes, fay you, Thu may be 


done, and this is that we call Reaſoning, 
and thoſe intervening Ideas are called 
Proofs: and where the Agreement or 
Diſagreement u clearly and plainly per- 
ceived, it u called Demonſtration. Bat 
how if this way of Demonſtration be 
made impoſſible 2 What benefit can we 
have of it in the wav of Certainty : 
Fach ſtep, yourtell us, That Reaſon makes 
in demonſtrative Knowledge muſt have in- 

tuitroe 
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tuitive Evidence ; for elſe, you ſay, that 
Intermediate Idea would need a Proof. 
And for want of this, Men often embrace 
Falſhoods for Demonſtrations. Burt it 
there be no way of coming to De- 
monſtration bur this, I doubt we 
muſt be content without it. 

5. You give no reaſonable SatisfaQi- 
on in the way of 7deas, as to the plain» 
eſt Evidence of Senſe concerning the Ex- 
iſtence of external ObjeAs. For there is 
no [atuition of the Mind, nor Demonſ/trati- 
on in this Caſe; and all the evidence in 
your way muſt be from the /deas in 
our Minds, which are {uppoſed to ariſe 
from external Objects; but the queſti- 
on is, how from theſe 7deas within our 
(elves, we can prove the certain Exi- 
ſtence of Objects without our ſelves. 
Becauſe men may have ſuch /deas in their 
Minds by the power of /magination,when 
there are no Objeds to produce them ? 
You ſay, A man is invincibly conſcious Ch. +. 
to himſelf of a different Perception, in — 
ſeeing the Sun in the Day, and remembri 
it in the Night, and taſting of wan, 
and ſmelling of a Roſe, and thinking of it 
gfterwards. Burt this doth not clear the 
main difficulty, which is, how from 

I the 
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the Idea of the Taſi of Wormwood or 
Smell of a Roſe | can prove the aQtual 
Being of ſuchthings without me, ſince 
you grant, that there is #o conceivable 
Connexion in Reaſon, between the Powers 
in the Objefs and the Ideas in w: and 
if there be not, how can we be certain 
in the way of deas 2 I do not ſpeak; as 
to Pain or Pleaſure, but as to the Evi- 
dence from the 7deas in our ſelves. For 
the moſt that you ſay is, That a Man 
may percerve a very manifeſt difference 
between dreaming of being in a Fire, 
and being aftually in it, becauſe of the 
Pleaſure or Pain that follows the Appli- 
cation of certain Objetts ; which Certainty 
i as great as our Happineſs or Miſery, be- 
youd which we have no Concernment to 
know or to be. But the preſent difficul- 
ty is: not mercly about the difference 
between ſleeping and waking; and I grant 
you, : that a Man's being ſenſible ot Fire 
touching him, willeffectually convince 
him that he is not ina Dream: bur the 
point before us is, when we are fenfi- 
ble we are awake, what it is in the way 
of Ideas, which can fatisfie us of the 
real Exiſtence of external Obj:&s. For 
you conſfe(s, That the having the Idea of 
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thing in our Mind, no more proves 
the Exiſtence of that thing, than the Vi- 
Hure of that Man evidences his being in 
the World, or the Viſions of a Dream 
make a true Hiſtory. How then can we 
come to any Certainty in the way of /- 
deas > The Account you give 1s this, 
that the attual recerving Ideas from with- 
out, makes us know that ſomething doth ex- 
iſt at that time without us, which cauſes 
that Idea within ws. Which is in other 
terms to remove the Certainty from 
the /dea to the mere A# of Senſation: 
but all our Diſpute hath been not about 
the Certainty either of Senſe or Reaſon ; 
(which I freely yieid ro.) bat about 
a particular way of Certainty by the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas ; 
and of this I ſhew that you give no ſa- 
tisfactory Account, as to the Exiſtence 
of the plainefſt Objects of Senſe. For 
you lay, The Certainty lies in perceiving 
the Connexion between Ideas; and here 
you grant, 7hat Reaſon cannot perceive 
the Connexion between the Objeits and 
the Ideas, how then ſhould we poflibly 
attain any Certainty in the way of Ide- 
as? So that your ſelf gives up the way 

of Certainty by Ideas. 
i 2 I 
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I might eahly purſue this matter far- 
ther ; but I think this is ſufficient to ler 
you ſee, you have no ſuch cauſe to be 
ſo well contented with this condemned 
way of Ideas, as you are pleaſed to call 
it. 
And now to conclude, I am very far 
from being an Enemy to any free En- 
quiries into the Nature and Reafons of 
Things, and would be glad to find any 
real Diſcoveries that way. And I can 
eaſily bear the putting of Philoſophical 
Notions into a modern and faſhionable 
Drels. 

Let Men expreſs their Minds by 7de- 
as it they pleaſe; and take Pleaſure in 
lorting and comparing and conneQing 
of them; I am not forward to condemn 
them; for every Age muſt have its 
new Modes, and it is very well if Truth 
and Reaſon be received in any Garb. I 
was therefore far enough from condemn- 
ing your way of Ideas, till I found it made 
the only ground of Certainty, and 
made ule of to overthrow the Myſteries 
of our Faith, as I told you in the begin- 
ning. This was it which made me look 
more narrowly into it at firſt, and now 
to give you this Trouble of an Aniwer 
to your Letter, [ 
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I hope that in the managing this De- 
bate, I have not either tranſgreſſed the 
Rules of Civility, or miſtaken your 
Meaning, both which I have cndea- 
vourd to avoid. And I return you 
thanks for the Civilities you have ex- 
preſſed to me through your Letter ; and 
I do aſſure you, that it is out of no 
Dif-reſpeR, or the leaſt il] will ro you, 
that I have again conſider'd this Mat- 
ter, but becauſe I am farther convin- 
ced, that as you have ſtated your No- 
tion of Ideas, it may be of dangerous 
conſequence as to that Article of Chrj- 
ftian Faith, which I endeavour'd to de- 
fend. 

I am no Lover of Controverſies, how- 
ever, I have been often engaged in 
them ; but I have that fatisfaQtion in 
my mind, that my deſign was to pro- 
mote that, which upon my beſt Enqui- 
ries, I thought to be '7ruth; and by 
ſuch means as were molt ſutable to the 
purſuit of it, withont any Bitterneſs a- 
gainſt thoſe I oppoſed. But of all 7rath, [ 
am convinced, that it is fitteſt for me to 
employ the Remainder of my Days in 
what concerns the Vindication of our 
Holy Religion contained in the Scriptures, 
I 3 which 
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which gives us the only ſure Grounds 
to hope tor a Bleſſed Immortality. And 
in the Defence and PraQtice of that, I 
hope, by the Grace of God both to 
hve and die, 


| am, Sir, 
Worczſter, Tour Real Friend, 
March 27. 1697. 
and Humble Servant, 


Edw. Wigorn, 


Poſtſcript. 
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Poſtſcript. 


Had no Thoughts of adding a 

Poſtſcript to my Anſwer, as you 

had done to your Letter ; but be- 

fore the Sheets were wrought off, 
there was ſent to me a new Socinian 
Pamphlet, wherein there are RefleQtions 
(and little more) on my late Treatiſe 
in Vindication of the Trinity. The rea- 
ſon I had to joyn my ſhort Animadver- 
ſions on that to theſe Papers, was the 
advantages he takes from the abſtrafted 
Notion of Nature againſt t'© Doctrine 
of the Trinity, which was the thing 
I told you, I apprehended to be of dan- 
gerous Conlequencein it. 

But before I come to that, I cannot 
but take notice of their very ditterent 
way of Writing from yours, which is 
Grave and Civil, but theirs is trifling, 
. and too ſcurrilous in matters of Re- 
ligion, for which I had fo juſtly re- 
buked them before, but it ſeems to ve- 
ry little purpoſe : which makes me apt 
to think, their greateſt Hopes ſtill are in 

I 4 fuch 
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ſuch Readers, who love to ſee Matters 
of Religion ridiculed ; and the Pcr ſons 
who are concerned to detend them ev- 
poſed to Scorn and Contempt. This 
was that I rold them, which gave ſuch 
a Reliſh to their late Pamphlets, as 
though nothing would pO down with 
{uch vitiated Palats, that had not a 
Mixture of this Aſa ſotida with it. 
But becauſe 4in the Concluſion of his 
Pamphler, he charges me as well as 0- 
thers, with uſing them unjuſtly as well as 
rovghly. 1ſhall give a Taſt of this man's 
decent manner of Writing. The firſt 
thing he inſiſls upon againſt me, is, 
That I openly proſeſs my Method, that 1 
will prove Firſt, then Secondly, then 
Thirdly, then Fourthly and Fifthly. And 
what harm is there in uſing the plaincſt 
Method in a nice and intricate Subject ? 
Should I go abour to juſtifie this, by 
the Rules of the ancient and beſt Ma- 
ſters of Writing in Arguments of ſuch 
a Nature? That would be ſhewing too 
much regard to ſuch pitifull Cavilling. 
But methinks theſe men ſhould not ob- 
jet this Method againſt us, of Firft, 
Secondly and Thirdly, who had before 
charged us with br»tal and inexcuſable 
Ignorance in Counting or Numbr ing, ” 
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he goes on. And now beloved firſt of 
the firſt. Have | any words like theſe? 
No matter for that. Bur this ſerves well 
enough for the Farce ; when the deſign 
is to ridicule the Form and Way of mo- 
dern Sermons; which he knew was an 
acceptable Subjet to his Men of Wit, 
as he cal's them. It they be really fo, 
they cannot but deſpiſe fuch Fooling in 
ſerious matters. And our Modern Ser- 
mons are ſuch, both as to the Srrufture 
and Reaſon of them, 2s will bear the Cen- 
ſures of Men of Judgment, (as well ir 
may be, as of any Age) bur his Mex 
of Wit, who love Religion in no drels, 
will always have ſfomcthing or other in 
Sermons to find fault with. And our 
Author was hard put to it ro bring in 
this (marr Refietion on Modern Ser- 
mons to pleaſe his Friends, which was 
very remote from a Debate abour the 
Trinity. 

The next thing is, (for I muſt not 
lay Secondly) That my Way of Writing 
is too obſcure ; and that he could not take 
my Meaning under twoor three Readings. 
Which to pleaſe his Men of Wit, he ta- 
cetiouſly expreſſes after this manner ; 
And when I have ftrained my Jaws and 
hazarded my Teeth to break the Shell, 


moſt 
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moſt commonly it proves nothing but a 
Shell, that I am tempted to renounce Nuts 
for ever. And I think he will do wiſe- 
ly in it. Tam certain, I was fo far 
from affeQing Obſcurity, that I endea- 
voured to put the darkeſt points into as 
ood a Light, as I could; and I am a- 
raid he ſometimes ſhut his Eyes, that 
he might complain of the darkneſs of 
the Room. | 

I dare not go ſo far as Thirdly ; and 
therefore come to conſider the main 
parts of his Pretence to anſwer my 
Book. 

As to the Contents of my Book, he 
faith, / ſhew, that neither Antiquity, 
nor Reaſon, nor Scripture is at all for 
them, they are all againſt them. Where- 
in he is very much in the right. And 
I ſhall now examine what he hath faid, 
to take off any part of the Charge. 

He begins with Antiquity, and very 
fairly takes it for granted, That for 
4000 Years, The Dodrine of the Uni- 
tarians was the true Dottrine ; but he 
obſerves, That I make the Dottrine of 
the Trinity to have been a part of the 
Calala or Oral Tradition among the Jews ; 
upon which he cries out, Where is Con- 
ſcience, or u Religion nothing Eut a ow 2 
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Why, what's the matter > How comes 
Conſcience and Religion to be fo deeply 
concerned, whether the Jews had any 
Anticipation of the Trinity among them ? 
But he faith, / do not believe the Jewiſb 
Cabala, no more than the Alchoran, and 

et I produce the Authority of it : and 
he adds, That it waz a Filtion of the 
Phariſees ; and that it us a Prevarication 
in me to mention it as the unwritten Word 
of God. | am afraid his Cracking of 
Nuts hath put him into ſome ,Dilorder, 
and made him cry out, without any 
other Cauſe but the Pain of his Teeth, 
Where did I ever give the leaſt Cauſe 
to ſulpet my owning the Jewiſh Cabala, 
as the unwritten Word of God 2 All that 
I ſaid was this. The Socinians had (aid, 
That Chriſt was called the Word, beca'ſe 
be was the Bringer or Meſſenger of God's 
Word. To which 1 anſwer'd, That the 
Jews were to underſtand it in the Scnſe 
it was known among them : which was 
for a Divine Subfiſtence, as | proved trom 
the Chaldee Paraphbraſt, and the Teſti- 
monies of Philo the Alexandrian Jew, 
who lived ſo near our Saviour's time. 
Here is not @ Word of the Fhariſaical 
Cabala, which every one knows to have 
been about Traditional Cuſtoms, which 
| they 
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they laid as much weight upon, as up- 
on the Law of God, it not more, But 
the Chaldee Paraphraſt was in very great 
Eſteem, as giving the true Senſe of the 
Scripture, and for that only I produced 
it. And what anſwer doth he- give to 
the Teſtimonies out of it? He faith, 
They relate either to the Law, or to the 
Command of God to Moſes, or to the 
Power of God. But I ſhew'd that Rittan- 
gel, who managed the Debate on this 
Argument with a learned ©nitarian, , 
proved to his plain Conviction, that 
theſe places could be underſtood of no- 
thing but a Divine Subfiſtence. But he 
mightily triumphs, that the moſt per- 
tinent Place is falſe printed ; for it is 
ſet down, Gem. 20. 21. and he tells us, 
There are but 18 Verſes in that Chapter ; 
but a Man of common Ingenuity would 
ſuſpe@ an Error in the Preſs in ſuch a 
caſe; and if he had pleaſed to have 
look'd on Gen. 28. 21. he might have 
have found 22 Verſes, and the Words in 
the 21. Therefore, faith he, ſo much for 
Chaldee aud Cabala, deſpiſed by all learn- 
ed Men, Jews as well as Chriſtians ; and 
never uſed but when the People are to be 
d with noiſy Nothings. One would 

ly think it poſſible ſuch mean Nuff 
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as this ſhould paſs for an anſwer, a- 
mong any that pretend to Senſe or 
Knowledge. For how can he deny the 
ſenſe of the Chaldee Faraphraſt, when 
Philo the Alexandriaw Few concurs in 
that Interpretation, as is evident by 
multitudes of places in him? Did I not 
expreſly mention his Teſtimony as con- 
curring with the other? Why not a 
word faid to it ? Did I not add the Con- 
ſent of Euſebius concerning the Jews 
owning the Divinity of the Meſlias, 
till chey fell off from it in oppoſition to 
the Chriſtians? And are thele but xoi/y 
Nothings to gull People with Letwhat 
will become of the Diſpute between the 
Phariſaical Jews and the Xaraites ; thoſe 
who know any thing of theſe Matters, 
do know that 1 went upon other grounds; 
viz. whether the lſraclites did receive 
from God an Oral Law, which they 
are bound ;to obſerve as much as the 
written Law, and to interpret the 
written Law, and the force of its ob» 
ligation by it. And this | never men- 
tion'd or intended to plead for it. And 
as to the 13 ways of Cabaliftical Inter- 
pretations, | look on them as groundleſs 
and frivolous things ; but the thing I 
aimed at, was only this, There are cer- 

tainly 
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tainly places of the Old Teſtament, 
which {peak of the Meſſnas as the Son of 
God ; Thou art my Son, &c. and call 
him Lord, The Lord faid unto my Lord, 
, Thequeſtion is, what the Senſe of rheſe 
places was, and how they are to be ap- 
plied ro Chriſt > Now if it appear, that 
the moſt ancient Jews did underſtand 
them in ſuch a manner, as to apply 
them to a Second Subſitence in the Di- 
vinity, we have great reaſon to follow 
that Senſe, -which is fo agreeable to 
the New Teſtament ; and about this we 
have no manner of Reaſon ro deſpiſe 
the Senſe of the ancient Jews, and e- 
ſpecially of the Chaldee Parapbraſt, who 
aſſerts a ſecond and a third Subſiſtence 
in the Divinity. And this he could not 
but find without any danger to his Faws, 
was the only thing I intended. 

The next thing in point of Anti 
quity which he conteſts, is about the 
Nazarenes : That Name, I faid, was at 
firii common to all Chriſtians, as is plain 
from A. 24. 5. afterwards it was ap- 
plied to the Jewiih Chriſtians at Pella 
and Decapolis; and to fuch as admitted 
no Gentiles to their Communion, bur 
kept ro the Ceremonies of the Law; 
and of theſe 1 ſaid they might be all 

Ebijonites ; 
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Ebionites ; but I utterly denied it of 
ſuch as were Members of the Catholick 
Chriſtian Church, as it was made up 
of Jews and Gentiles. This DiſtinQion 
he calls a pure but anſwers not 
one of the R I brought for it; 
alrhough I proved from uncontroulable 
Evidence, | a they made two different 
Bodies, had different Rules of Faith; 
and that the Church of Jeruſalem did 
hold the Divinity and Pre-exiſtence of 
our Saviour. ' And is all this Cabala too, 
and only to be uſed when People are to be 
gulled with noiſy Nothings ? i. e. with 
empty Pleroma s, and Glent Thunder- 
claps. The Alogians were theirs, for 
any thing I know inall reſpeRts; and 1 
will give them Theodotion, and Paulus 
Samoſatenus, and Photinus. But I think 
not much to their comfort ; the two 
latter were moſt certainly condemned 
by the Chriſtian Church ; and whether 
the former were a mere Jewiſh Proſelyte, 
or an Ebjonite is not worth contending 
about; fince S. JFerom makes him to 
tranſlate the places about our Saviour 
like a Jew, and Aquila like a Chriſtian 
which ſhews how mean an opinion he 
had of his Sincerity. 
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I proved the condemning Panxlus Sa- 
moſatenus while they were under the 
power of Zenobta, to be a plain evidence 
of the ſenſe of the Chriſtian Church 
againſt his Doctrine; at a time when 
no intereſt could be ſuppoſed to ſway 
them. To this he gives a twofold An- 
fwer, (1.' That be ſure it u falſe, that 
they were then under the power of Zenobia. 
But how can we be ſure it u falſe, when 
I brought proof it was true, and he an- 
i{wers nothing at all to it? Bur it ſeems, 
all is Cabala and noiſy Nothings that ſtand 
in his way. (2z.) He faith, They were 
all Hereticks. A very ſhort Anſwer. 
But how is this proved 2 For a little 
proot looks well ſometimes, and a man 
muſt not always fay, be ſure it # ſo. 
Well, here is 2 plain proof ; they differ'd 
from the Council of Nice about Homoou- 
fios. But I had before given a full An- 
{wer to that, p. 42. to which he gives 
not the leaſt reply, viz. that they rook 
it in two different Senſes. 

As to Lucian, | leave it to the Rea» 
ders Judgment, if he compares what I 
have ſaid, and what he anſwers together, 
and whether he thinks it probable that 
the Arians ſhould forge a Creed under 
h:s Name at Antioch ; it he continued - 
t 
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the Dodtrine of Paulus Samoſatenus , 
which was contrary to it. 
This is all, he ſaith, that ſeems con- 
fiderable in point of Antiquity; and 
whether he hath faid any thing really 


— about it, let the Reader 
we now to the point of Serb 
pture, which is the main point in the 
caſe.. For I had declared, p. 112.. that 
our Faith as to the Trinity, is built up» 
on that; and that there are many pla- 
ces of Scripture, of which no tolerable 
Senſe can be given without it. And 
therefore I examined the Senſe the 2 
witarians gave of the moſt remarkable 
Places, and ſhew'd the Weakneſs and 
Inconfiſtency of it, and then in an en» 
tire Chapter proved our Dodtrine from 
the Form of Baptiſm delivered by our Sa- 
viour, as it was always underſtood in 
the Chriſtian Church. This I think 
was a very plain and caſic Method of 
our , 

gr do now faith our Unitarian 
toiall this > Truely, 1 have met with 
few Anſwers like it. In ſhort, he ſaith, 
That for his part, he us enough perſwaded 
witbout further arguing the Matter, that 
T' have ſpent my Breath againſt a _ 

Kc . 
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This is juſt the Popiſh way of anſwering 
by Irfadibility and ſuper hanc Petram. 
But in neither caſe can I ſee the leaſt 
ground for ſuch mighty Confidence, 
Alas for them! they ſay, cw we 
write againſt their Interpretations of Scri- 
pture, they are not at leiſure to wipe 4 %\ 
every ſmall Soil that may happen to 
ſeatter'd in their Books. Not at Lti- 
ſure / Whence have come all thoſe 
Swarms of peſlilent Books which have 
come abroad of late Years among us, 
ro ſpread their infetious Doetrine over 
the Nation ? And now are not at 
Leiſure to defend them ? at the 
ſame. time have Leiſure enough to 
run into other Matters, about which 
there may be more Colour for Cavil- 
ling. So that this cannot be the true 
Reaſon, and1I leave the Reader tojudge 
what —- = . | A Sink 
T thing is the point of Reaſon ; 
and here he finds Leifare enough to ex» 
patiate. But I ſhall keep to that point, 
upon which he ſuppoſes the whole Con- 
troverſic to turn, which is, whether 
the difference between Nature and Per- 
\{0n, which we obſerve in Mankind, do 
ſo far hold with reſpet to the Divine 
Nature, that it is a ContradiQtion on 
ay, 
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ſay, there are three Perſons ard not 
three Gods? 

And there are ſeveral things I propos 
ſed, in order to the clearing of this Mat- 
ter, which I ſhall endeavour to lay 
down as diſtinly as I can ; and I ſhall 
not be Heftor'd or Baxter d out of that 
which I account the moſt proper Me» 
thod, although it happen to be too ob» 
ſcure for our Mex of Wit to underſtand 
without Hazard of their Jaws. 

The Principles or Suppofitions 1 lay 
down are thele ; 


I. Nature is One and Indiviſible in 
it ſelf, whereever it is. 


IT. The more perfet any Nature is, 
the more perfet muſt its Unity be. 


II. Whatever is affirmed of a moſt 
perfect Being, muſt be underſtood in a 
way to irs PerfeQtion. 


IV. It is repugnant to the Perfe&ion 
of the divine Nature, to be multiplied 
into ſuch [ndividuals as are among Men ; 
becauſe it argues ſuch a dependence and 

10n, as 1s inconſiſtent with che 
moſt perfect Unity. | 
| K 2 V. To 
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V. To ſuppoſe three diſtin& Perſons 
in one and the ſame Indivifible Divine 
Nature, is not t to the Divine 
PerfeQions; if they be founded on ſuch 
relative Properties, which cannot be 
confounded with each other, and be in 
themſelves agreeable to the Divine Na- 
rure. 


VI. Whether there be three ſuch di- 
ſtint Perſons or nor, is not to be drawn 
from our own Imaginations, or Simili- 
rudes in created Beings, but only from 
the Word of God, from ' whom alone 
the R——_— it can be communi- 
cated to Manki 


Let us now fee how he proves, that 
ſince there is no Contradiction for three 
Perſons to be in one common hnman 
Niture, *#t -waft be a Contradiction to 
aſſert rhyee Perfons in the fame divine 
Nature. He offers at no leſs than de- 
morftrative R p. 58.” e. 2. but I 
heve etwa che moſt cauſe to fear 
the Men that pretend to 7»falibifity, and 

onſlration. 1 paſs over his Myftert- 
#4 Boxes, us Trifles fir only to enter- 
DST SEG 
: ately 
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ately to his demonſtratiue Reaſon, if it 
be to be met with. It comes ar laſt 
to no more than this, that Fuman Na- 
ture, and Avgelical Nature, and Camel 
Nature bave mo Exiſtence but only in our 
Con ton ; and are only Notions of our 
i'; but the Ferſous in the ſame rati- 
enal Being are not mere Metaphbyfical Per- 
ſous or Relative Properties, but thay are 
ſuch as neceſſari ſuppo e diflinit Ro 
ces as well as diſtintt Properties. 
the Trinity, the Natures areally exi ating 
Nature, tir Spiritual Subſtance, 
endued with a great number of Divine 
Attributes, not wot au abſtrafled or mere no- 
tional i ry Nature; aud the Divine 
Perſons are not diftinit Subſtances or real 
Beings, but Properties ouly in a real Be- 
and in an infinite Subſlance. This is 
the force of the Demonſtration. But now 
if I can make it , that every Na- 
ture is not onl "One 2nd Indiviſible in 
——_ ued with Efential Attri- 
&-and Pr ies belonging to it as 
ſuch, then i ie will be evident, that Na- 
ture is not a mere Abfrafied Notion of 
oxy Minds, (but ſomething which really 
exiſts ſomehere ; and then the Founds- 
tion of this dewonfratinve Reaſos is taken 
away. And I 7 to any _” 
taat 
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that conſider things, whether the Z/«- 
man, Angelical, and Camel Nature (as 
he calls it) do not really differ from 
each other, and have ſuch Efſentiil Pro- 
perties belonging to them-as cannot a- 
gree to any Nature? For-elle it 
muſt be a mere. Notion and Fiction of 
the Mind, to make any real difference 
between them. But if Fumasn Nature 
and Camel Nature do eſleatially differ 
from each other, then every Nature 
hath its Edential Unity and Properties 
which cannot belong to any other, and 
that without any a&t- of our Minds. 
And if every Nature is really and eſſen- 
tially different from another, it muſt 
have an Exiſtence ſomewhere indepen- 
dent on our Notions and Conceptions. 
It may be ſaid, That 'no ſuch Nature 
doth really exiſt by it ſelf, but only in 
the ſeveral tne _ cor is 
not the preſent 10n, where or how 
it exiſts, but whether it depend only 
on our Imaginations or the ads of our 
Minds; and if it doth fo, 'then there 
can be nb real and eſſential Difference 
in the Natures of Men and Beaſt, which 
I think none who have the Underſtand- 


ing of a Man can imagine. 
But 
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But really exiſting Natures, he (aith, 
are in ſuch Perſons, as neceſſarily ſupp ie 
diſtin w_ + as well as dibiad Pro- 
perties ; and if they exiſted only in a 
commos Nature, as the Humanity, and 
had not alſs diſtin Subſtances, they 
would never make diſtin Perſons. 
El  -A ——— wg" find 
mu j 
Subſtances to make diſtinit Perſons ; but 
he ought to have given an account what 
that is which makes diftin# Perſons! ne- 
eefril to ſuppoſe diſtinit Subſtances. For 
the Nature is One and Indiviſible in 
them all; or elſe every Individual muſt 
make a new Species, which is an Ab- 
I fu he will not be fond 
of, If & then one and the ſame 
raya — Individuals, whence comes 
Subſtances to be ſo neceſ- 


IT Jap If it be from Diverſity, 
and ſeparate 
Diſelrue as 1 then theſe Rea- 


ſons can hold only in created Beings ; 

and where they cannot hold, as in the 
Divine Nature, why may there not be 
a diſtintion of Perſons founded on re- 


lative ies, Without any diſtini- 
on ES. which 4s repugnant 
to the perfet Unity of the God 

K 4 Whay 
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What demonſtrative Reaſon, nay: 
probable" Argument hath he "cher h- 
gainſt this ? 


He takes notice p. 60.of whit 1 had fai 


about the diſtinQion of onal and 
Perſon; and that _ i orfgindh 
ly only a particular Mode of Subfifſtence; 
and a Perſon beſides the relative Pro- 
rakes in the divine Nature 
ther with it. And what 
have we againſt this? So far from it, 
that he falls to #ptin to keep his 
Men of Wit in tour, Ss Wwwrh 
for Madam Perſonality, wow for Six  Per- 
ſon. 1s this a decent way of | 
about theſe Matters ; to begin with 
Talk of Crack _ to: _ 
with Burleſt 
Ridicule? 1 rms. 
cinmene for ds _— , it Wi, ew 
that they deſerve | 
well as he doth that Ann —Aug 
But this fportfull Gentleman hath 
found elſe to'pley with, viz. 
that my Notion of 'thrte Subfiſtences 
without threeSubſtances js really 
but Sabebianiſm. But I had already 
ſo much for the of this, doth 
in the Preface and the Book it ſelf, "that 
acopatenterdymneman 
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leſs he had fegpeſted fore new gear 
fthrative Redfon to proven, Which be is 
for-evnoopgh ern. All tharhe ſaith, is, 
That they muſt be talled\Fodls an well 
Sabetfius, if thty aforted Relative Pro. 
piyrves, or any Properties that were in wo 
Bffence. Pat ie Author of the Dif- 
core of Rew! and Nominal Teivitar 5 ws | 
(to whom he is wo tr) tad laid 
Thit the Salbellians b4ld' that the Futhey, 
Son t#d Spirit are but only three Names 
of God given to bim in Scripture by veeih1- 
on of ſo many ſeveral Diſpenſations towards 
the Creature, and ſo he u but one ſubji- 
fling Perſon and three Relitthi/e Perfors. 1f 
this be true, here are Relarioe Proper- 
ties indeed relating to a Divine Eſſence : 
but how? not as to any Internal Rels 
tins of Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; bur 
as to External Diſpenſations, which are 
another kind of Relative Properties. 
This is all that I can find in this laſt 
Effort, that relates to my ſelf: As to 
what they are very 
able to deferd ves, and particu- 
larly as to Dr. $. and Dr. $h. Imuſt till 
ſay I think chem much his Superiours as 
to Witand Learning, (for of them | ſpake 
without the leaſt ReipeR ro my ſelf, how- 
ever he makes it « Complement to ſel 
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; being a full Anſwer to the late Dia- 
logues of T, G, $vo. 


A Diſcourſe concerning pony of Refignari- 
a e.g i Painz ay w and Conſcience, 


